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ANCESTORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE was the man who formulated the theory on which all 
chemical reasoning is based: that an element is the simplest form of matter and 
cannot be resolved into other substances. Before Boyle first stated his theory, in 1661, 
scientists had clung to the Aristotelian hypothesis that there were four elements, 
fire, air, earth and water, and that all matter consisted of these in different proportions. 
With Boyle's appreciation of the nature of an element, the whole trend of scientific 
thought was changed. After he had gone through the common operations of 
chemistry and had begun to make serious reflections on them, Boyle thoughtit a 
pity that instruments that might prove so serviceable to the advancement of natural 
ph.losophy should not be more studiously and skilfully used to so good a 
purpose. Chemistry should not be a mere handmaid to medicine or a slave to the 
transmutation of base metals to gold, but a systematic investigation of nature with 
the object of the advancement of knowledge. 


Before Boyle's day, chemistry was the happy hunting ground of the quack physician 


and the alchemist; his work raised it to the status of a dignified branch of natural 
science. 


The same curiosity 
that inspired the 
ancestors of their 
industry leads 

1.C.I.'s scientists 

and technologists 
towards the discovery 
and development 


of new materials 


and improved processes 
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Drawing by Eric Thomas 


A place for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE 
SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION OF 
DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 


AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
1y 21 Mortimer Street London W 1 
or King’s House Kung Street West Manchester j 
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The snail, most thought- 

fully, goes to some 

pains to reconcile his 

own needs with those 

of the conchologist 
4 e As home and protection, 
his shell must be tough, 
portable, and very much 
made to measure. At 
the same time, it must 
have just those qualities 
which—in due course— 
will delight the collector 
¢ Sheet steel from the 
City of Steel follows no 
less closely its intended 
purpose e Each order 
is treated as a separate 


assignment so that 


you, the manufacturer, 


MAD E a M EASU RE get the particular kind of 


steel your product needs 
¢ Steel, in fact, made to 
measure—to your exact 


requirements. 


Vay 


: THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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Old English proverb: ‘‘All fluids flow’’. 


Fact. Mild ale, milk of human kindness, meths, myths, 
moths, maths, mulligatawny .. . all flow, all anyhow. 
Beer downhill, damp uphill, ink everywhere. Sea sideways in lumps. 


At home, no problem. Turn hot tap, get cold water. 

But in British beehive of industry, buzz buzz clickety click, 

flow-control fundamental. Can’t pump chemicals Anglo-Saxon drainpipes.... 
can’t pour phenolphthalein chipped teapot... 

can’t put new wine old buckets... Laughing stock. 


So. Modern industrial practice thinwall piping systems in (e.g.) chemical 

(e.g.) petro-chemical installations. How neat, light, precise, how thin wall, 
smooth bore, non corrosive! Everyone pleased. Fluids flow fast, no knock glug. 
All enchanted. But how turn corner? All ask. 


How? Thin-wall elbows, bends, wiggles, forks, junctions... 
Who? Wilmot Breeden... 


Wilmot Breeden first manufacturers in U.K. to undertake large-scale production 
thin-wall elbows, other etcetera fittings. TRUFLO range (Tru-true flow-flo . . .) 
Stainless steels, nickel, Monel*, Inconel*, Corronel 210* and aluminium. 

Wilmot ‘‘every-British-car-roads-today*’ Breeden! Sing. Shout. Investigate. 


*Registered trade names of 
Henry Wiggin & Company Ltd. 


Wilmot Bre e den (Serious enquiries about Truflo fittings 


will be seriously answered from 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne. Goodman Street, Birmingham 1.) 
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Good stuff toast — needs a specialist to make it - 
my wife. 

nice toast rack too, 

well designed, 

gave it to her as a present... 

Stainless steel 

Good stuff — stays bright without polish 
“Staybrite’’— use it at the works 

find it where you least expect it 

even my toast rack, 

wonder if its the same 

suppose so — but slightly more special. 
Needs a specialist to make special steel. . . 
even for toast racks. 

Must have the right steel for the job, 

ask Firth-Vickers 

no good keeping a dog and barking yourself 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD, SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to 
the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels 
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PANTOMIME 


One in the series 

of Formica bold patterns 

for the Architect and 

Designer. Available to 

you on special order, 

in Black and White and 

six colours: Lavender, 

Red, Dark Blue, Lime 

Green, Grey, Green/Grey. 


*FORMICA is a registered trade mark 


© “ ‘THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


Formica Ltd., De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. *This reproduction may differ from the actual Formica colour pattern. 
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BOARD YOU CAN 
ALMOST 


If you want Bowater Board in a standard size—including 
the very economical 5ft. widths—we can supply it at a 


moment’s notice. We also have the resources to cut to 


non-standard sizes for reasonably long runs. Being a 


Table Mats 
British firm, we are able to meet all delivery dates (plastic lamineted) 


scrupulously and if necessary gear them to your pro- 


duction cycle. Bowater Board can be bent (to a 1” radius 


if need be) and blanked out to almost any shape without 


splitting or losing its smooth working surface. Decorative 


possibilities range from a P.V.C. finish to stove-enamelling 


or veneering. Here we show three examples of products— 


of vastly different sizes—in which Bowater Board has 


Kitchen Cabinet Flap 
replaced traditional materials. covered beard) 


Imagine how you could use 


“4 some samples to start BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED 
~ you thinking? Write to: BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW1. TELEPHONE: KNI 7070 
crc 6381 
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NEW DeEsicn A _ ‘Don’t reckon much of that, 
do you Polly ?’ 


r 


Nrs Morgan might be right... 
The Glass Container-acceptance Testing Service will find out 


The frustrating thing about developing a new 
pack is that when you have used all the 
marketing experience, all the know-how, there 
still remains an element of chance. You never 
can be sure about a pack until it has been sub- 
mitted to the criticism of Britain’s 37 million 
packaging experts—the Mrs. Morgans, the 
consumers. You may have guessed right or 
wrong. Not far wrong maybe—just wrong 
enough to make all the difference. The 
maddening thing is that if you ever do discover 
what the Mrs. Morgans didn’t like, it probably 
turns out to have been some footling thing that 
shouldn’t logically have made any difference. 
That’s the trick — consumers don’t have to be 
logical — they don’t even have to be consumers 
if they don’t like your pack. 

It is to remove some of this guesswork from 
pack development, that Britain's Glass 
Manufacturers have set up the Container- 
acceptance Testing Service. This provides 
Packers with facilities to test consumer 
reaction to new packs before they go into 
mass production. Designs can be tested in any 
or all of the following four progressive stages. 
1 Design Preference Testing. Any new design 
can be tested on a consumer panel of 400 


SEE HOW GOOD THINGS ARE IN (371 , ASS o 


households. Their preferences will be analysed 
and presented to the Packer as a report and 
recommendation. 

2 Container in Use Testing. The new con- 
tainer and its product can be tested in actual 
use in the home. The panel's experience of the 
new pack will be recorded, analysed and 
furnished as a report. 

3 Shelf Testing. The sales appeal of a new 
pack can be tested under real store conditions, 
on the shelves of self-service or other stores. 
The speed and volume of off-take will be 
audited and analysed by type of store and 
locality. The new pack may be tested either 
alone or against any alternative. 

4 Area Test Marketing. It was felt that 
facilities to convert shelf testing into a test 
marketing operation would be welcomed by 
some Packers. To make this possible an 
expertly staffed marketing service has been 
established which will plan, organise and, if 
desired, execute test marketing campaigns in 
their entirety for Packers launching new glass 
packed products. 

Free Service. Because the giass manufacturers 
believe that these services should be used as 
widely as possible, all the facilities under 


headings |, 2 and 3 are offered free as a service 
to the packing industry. The only cost to the 
Packer under these headings will be in the 
supply of goods, containers and such items 
as labels and transport. In the case of Area 
Test Marketing schemes however, a nominal 
charge will be made for planning the 
operation. 

Security. Where any of these tests are carried 
out on new products, the whole operation can 
be executed with absolute security. Packers 
can have complete anonymity by employing 
one of the several brand names that have been 
registered especially for this purpose. 

If you would care to have further details of 
this service, please do not hesitate to ask, 
irrespective of whether your interest is im- 
mediate or not. Your Glass Container Manu- 
facturer will be happy to discuss your problem 
and to help you in any 
way. Details of this scheme 
have been published as 
a booklet, copies of 
which are available on 
request from your Glass 
Manufacturer or from 
the Federation. 


THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION 
19 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON 
TELEPHONE : LANGHAM 6952 
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Imagination takes the floor — and wall 
—when Renaissance takes your eye. 
And this superlative Amtico quality is, 
fs _ indeed, fast taking the eye of architects 
and designers and decorators. Here's 
more than the subtle colours, the natural 
om . effects, of real marble. Here’s a depth, 
sea Renaissance a translucence, that only Amtico solid 
: vinyl can offer. And wear. Long, hard 
wear. Tests show that Renaissance will 
outlast marble forty times. This despite 


a new dimension in such modern-day things as stiletto heels 


and abrasive chemicals. Like all Amtico 


solid vinyl flooring, Renaissance is 
translucent vinyl flooring oe resilient: therefore it gives under foot, 
and is comparatively quiet in use. One 
‘ thousand eight hundred square feet 
with all the bea u ly a nd of ameanie have just si laid in the 
foyer and lounge of the Royal Hibernian 
many times the life of natu ral Hotel io Dublin, to the design of 
. John Siddeley. And at the 1960 Ideal 
Home Exhibition, Amtico flooring was 
ma rble. Rena Issa nce: selected for the huge Radiation stand 
and for the flooring in the kitchen, 
° living room and family room in the 
ant Url ng design un American house. It handsomely adorned 
the walls of the bathroom in the 


Georgian House. Launched in Britain at 


the beginning of the year, Amtico is 
becoming accepted far and wide. It’s 


being talked about. People are discussing 


its properties. Wear . . . resilience... 
translucency ... colour... and not 
least, designs. Plain, Terrazzo, Wood Grain, 


Cork, Eldorado Metal, Stardust. And 


in addition, Amtico can repeat just about 


any element of design from wallpaper, 
fabric, insignia or photographs. You may 
ne already have heard Amtico discussed. 
Now: see the marvel itself in displays 
P roba bly the most and laid floors and walls which = 
the complete range made by the world’s 
beautiful flooring the largest producers of solid vinyl. Humasco 
Limited hold stocks and offer a technical 
and design service. Please come. Ring 
world has ever known CITy 1056, or write to the address 
below, suggesting when you may be 
expected. 


HUMASCO LIMITED - VINYL COVERINGS - 23 OLD BAILEY » LONDON - EC4 
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In the time it takes you to read this... 


you could have put a new 
colourful plastic-surfaced top 
on a table or counter in 


HARDEC —the balanced* board 


which lies flat by itself 
needing no adhesives and only the simplest edging. 


And it only takes a very little longer 


to use the same board 
(in another of its many 


designs) for wall-panelling. 


screwed, if you prefer it) and 


the job’s done. Done very well too! 


That's the time, money Hi. of 
and labour you save with a GC. 
QUICKEST FIXING HORIZONTAL 


OR VERTICAL PLASTIC SURFACE 
%& By balance we mean that the plastic surface and hardboard core of HARDEC is backed by plain plastic to minimise warping. 


Write for a free sample to :— 
THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD DEPT. DN.I5 WEYBRIDGE 
wes/ 
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Like every one of the millions of 

these cartons Reed have produced for 
Atora— it's first class. Crisp colour 

printing. High accuracy for machine packing. 
The right board to take good care of the 
contents. One in a million. One of a million. 
Consistency you can count on. 


REED CARTONS LIMITED 


Factories : 
REED HOUSE - KEW BRIDGE - BRENTFORD - MIDDLESEX AYCUFFE - CHATHAM - LONDON 
Telephone : ISLeworth 5161 (15 lines) NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE - THATCHAM ‘W) RC2a 
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Step by Step 


With appearance, installation and 


maintenance so carefully considered 

at the design stage, there is a 
triple trust in Troughton & Young’s 
fine fittings. 


Troughton & Young (Lighting) Ltd., T R 0 U G H TO N & YO U N G 


143, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


at tain tree Lighting fittings 
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ideal for industry. 


Ro 


NITRILE 


yailt SHEET 


alite 


—colourtul, lightweight, durable. 


by courtesy of Martin-Flite Luggage 


Royalite moulds itself 
fo your requirements 


U.S. Royalite, made from a plastic copolymer 
and synthetic rubber, is one of the most 
durable and economical thermoplastics on 
the market today. Combining rigidity witha 
controlled degree of flexibility, it has excep- 
tional strength and impact resistance. At the 
same time, Royalite is amazingly light- 


weight—40",, lighter than aluminium. 


Find out how ROYALITE can help you. 


Write now for free illustrated brochure to 


Royalite is supplied in a wide range of colours 
and surface finishes. Essentially a trouble- 
free material, it is chemical resistant, grease 
resistant, non toxic, odourless and easy to 
clean. For a manufacturer seeking a reliable 
multi-purpose material, Royalite Nitrile 


Thermoplastic affords unlimited opportuni- 


ties in terms of design and function. 


MADE IN BRITAIN BY 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD 
204/208 Tottenham Court Road, London w.1. 
Factories: 


Museum 5460 
Castie Mills, Edinburgh & Heathnal!l, Oumfries 
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For decorative treatments alone, perfor- 
ated metal or plastic offers almost unlimited 
scope, but there are cases—and here is an 
example—where perforation is a funda- 
mental requirement. For such applica- 
tions, perforated metal provides a solution 
which is entirely satisfactory from both 
technical and aesthetic angles. 


THOUSANDS OF PATTERNS 


Harveys hold tools for a host of patterns 
suitable for small, medium or large-scale 
panels in most metals and in various 
gauges. Certain patterns can also be pro- 
duced in plastic and other sheet materials, 
and enquiries concerning the possibility of 
working other materials are welcomed. 


VARIETY OF FINISHES 


Perforated metal can be finished to produce 
the maximum sales appeal and to ensure 
prolonged service. It may be stove 
enamelled in colour, plated, oxidised, 
anodised or polished and lacquered. 

FULL TECHNICAL SERVICE is offered to 
designers contemplating new applications 
of perforated metal and plastics. 


HOU 


O06 


| HARVEY 


** Queen Convectair”’ 
METALS & PLASTICS na, 


using Harvey Pattern No. 386. 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


Also available: HARVEY Patent Metalace and Woven Ribbon Wirework in many attractive patterns and finishes. 
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To give lasting decoration to this fast-selling television set 


PYE LTD CHOSE 


MIRRO-BRITE 


the American metalized polyester film now at 


last in Britain 


@ Looks and lasts like metal e Never rusts, tarnishes, scuffs or stains 
e@ Inexpensive... attractive... simple to apply 


Use Mirro-Brite MYLAR in die-cut 
panels, decorative strips, grille-work and 
countless other ways. 

Use Mirro-Brite MYLAR for YOUR 
product — whether it’s a car or a lady’s 
shoe, a television set or a talcum powder 
pack. 

Use Mirro-Brite MYLAR - and out- 
shine your competitors at lower cost. 


CHOICE OF: 26 embossed designs — 
Six metallic colours —- Backing of 
pressure sensitive adhesive or flexible 
vinyl — Continuous rolls, cut-to-size 
sheets to widths as narrow as } inch — 
Wide variety of laminations, gauges 
and special effects. 


Our technical staff will always analyse your specific needs without any obligation or cost. 


Write for samples and price list to 


BARDENS LIMITED 2816: 


MIRRO-BRITE MYLAR DIVISION - 


HOLLINS VALE WORKS 


BURY - LANCS 
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Today’s 
designer 
chooses 


Plastovac-P 


because 


DESIGN 140 


The new vacuum covering process... 


. .. gives him much more flexibility in design. 


. puts a hardwearing P.V.C. surface on radios, shoes, 
furniture and travelware. 
. is washable in warm water and has good colour fastness. 
. has excellent drawing properties and covers 
pre-shaped surfaces without loss of emboss. 
. contains wholly polymeric plasticisers to prevent migration. 
. is available in an attractive range of colours 


and printed effects. 


Our Technical Service Department will be pleased 


to give further information, as well as details of special 


machinery and adhesives for applying 


Piastovac-P 


polymeric plasticised sheet for vacuum covering 


Made by 


OF LANCASTER) 
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Over 1,000 modern British goods selected by the 
Council of Industrial Design are on display in 
The Design Centre: 10,000 more can be seen in 
photographs and samples in the Centre’s Design 
Index. 


The Design Centre is open from 9.30 to 5.30 from 
Monday to Saturday, and until 9.00 on Wednesdays 
and Thursdays. 

The Design Centre, Council of Industrial Design, 
28 Haymarket London SW1 


SHE 
LOOKS 
BEFORE 
SHE 
SHOPS 


DO YOU? 
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6 toot cut-away aircraft display model made from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet by 
Westway Models Ltd., 178 Brent Crescent, London, N.W.10 for B.O.A.C. 


Striking displays are simple 
to make in ‘Perspex’ 


ISPLAYS as striking, complicated and 
highly finished as this six foot model 
are simple to make in ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet. 
‘Perspex’ can be machined with normal 


tools used for hard woods or soft metals, or | 


shaped on inexpensive equipment. It can be 
joined with cement, will take silk screen 
printing and can be engraved or inlaid. It is 


made in a very wide range of colours and 
effects, and can be opaque, translucent, 
fluorescent, or completely transparent. 
‘Perspex’ combines light weight with ex- 
treme durability, and can be used outdoors 
in all weathers. Make good design simpler 


_ to achieve by specifying ‘Perspex’ for your 


display material. 


1B) U8 LP LB aX? 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by 1.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LONDON $.W.1 
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everywhere you look 


Galleries, Aleports, Aircraft, Abbeys. 


a 


Banks, Ballrooms, Banqueting Halls. 
Cathedrals, Churches, Cafes, Concert Halls. 
Drawing Offices, Dance Halls, 

Exteriors, Entrance Halis, Exits, Embassies. 
Fioodlighting, Factories, Football Grounds, Film Studios. 
Garages, Guildhalis. 

Hospitals, Houses, Hotels, Highways, Halls. 
industry, institutes, Inns. 

Jibs, Jewellers, Jetties. 

Kitchens, Kindergartens. 

Lecture Halls, Lodges, Libraries, Lobbies. 
Museums, Milk Bars, Mosques, Mines. 
Nurseries, Nursing Homes, Night Clubs. 
Offices, Oratories. 

Palaces, Public Buildings. 

Quarries, Quadrangles. 

Restaurants, Railways, Restrooms. 

Shops, Streets, Schools, Stages, Ships. 
Theatres, Transport, Town Halls. 
Universities, Underwater. 

Van Docks, Vestibules, Vaults. 
Workshops, Waiting Rooms, Warehouses. 
Xmas Street Decorations. 

Yards, YMCA Hostels. 

Zoos, Zebra Crossings. 


lighting fittings 
for every purpose 


LIGHTING DIVISION 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTO - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 


EDITOR 


EDITORIAL ADVISORS 


ART EDITOR 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 


PRODUCTION 
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Safety first 


Pointers 


What is good design? L. Bruce Archer 

A previous article put forward a definition of good industrial design, outlining nine questions 
which should be considered when assessing a product. The neat step is to see how apt are the 
questions by applying them simultaneously to three products of widely differing type 


Communication and persuasion John FE. Blake 


The function of graphic design is discussed against the background of two exhibitions held 
recently in London 


Modernising British Transport 4 Robert Spark 
New diesel electric train sets are now running on the London-Manchester main line. Operated 
by the Pullman Car Co, the trains set high standards of luxury travel for British railways 


Review of current design 


Secured safely? Malcolm 7. Brookes 
Safety harnesses for British cars are mostly supplied by accessory manufacturers, but it is doubtful 
if this approach to safety harness design is as satisfactory as a body restraint conceived and de- 
signed integrally with the whole vehicle 


Improving farm buildings: a discussion 
The need for more flexibility in the design of factory made components for farm buildings was 
stressed in a discussion specially arranged by DESIGN 


Overseas review 
Holland: consumer needs investigated Brigid O° Donovan 


This article comments on an enquiry recently held in Holland into the amount of storage space 
and other basic requirements for the home 


Anniversary display 
Breaking in a brand image 
Miscellany 


News 67 Letters 71 Books 


Addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 77 
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28 Haymarket, London sw! Tel: Trafalgar 8000 anp the Council of Industrial Design Scottish 
Committee, Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: povglas 3914 
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The entire range of Drawing 
and Water Colour Blocks 
Books and Pads has been redesigned 


for both easier selling and use 


WINSOR & NEWTON LTD WEALDSTONE HARROW MIDDLESEX 
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COMMENT 


Safety first 


Most of us are rather more aware than we used to be of the hazards of 
modern life. Not that there is any evidence to suggest that life is more 
dangerous today than it was say 30 years ago, far from it. But we are, 
perhaps, less sanguine about the deaths and injuries that occur when some- 
thing goes wrong with the environment we have created for ourselves. 
When the threat of total destruction is always present in the backs of our 
minds, when we realise that man has the knowledge to build machines that 
will replace the need for his muscles and electronic devices that will replace 
the need for his brain, and when we understand, almost for the first time, 
how insignificant we are when seen against the vast regions that lie beyond 
the earth, then life itself and all its attributes become infinitely more mira- 
culous and desirable. 

Perhaps this is the reason why we read with such fascinated horror of 
the aircraft which explodes five miles above the ocean, or the car which 
veers off the road into a tree, and sense the split second of terror before 


oblivion. But these are the more dramatic symbols of our twentieth century 


fears; when we see them translated into statistics we are inclined to accept 


them more easily, as we accept the latest figures for milk production or the 
number of people who last year went to Bournemouth on holiday. 

Sooner or later, however, the figures mean something ; and the knowledge 
that the isolated horror story is being reproduced perhaps 100 times a 
month has its effect. Recent stories about ‘exploding’ oil heaters have woken 
us up to the fact that our cosy parlours do not provide the safe retreats from 
the world that we had imagined. How many of us have searched the shops 
for a fire-guard that would fit our fire, or have wondered if the missing 
screw from the pram has ended up in Willie’s inside? 

That there is indeed a new consciousness of these problems is clear from 
the emergence of the consumer organisations and from the establishment 
of the Board of Trade’s Malony Committee on Consumer Protection. This 
committee has now issued an interim report on the safety of consumer 
goods and recommends early legislation to prohibit the sale of goods which 
do not conform to certain minimum standards. While this is a most valu- 
able move, it does not yet tackle what is likely to be the thorniest of questions 
— how safe is safe? And while legislation in itself may be necessary, it does 
not absolve designers, manufacturers and distributors from their responsi- 
bility to aim at the highest standard of all, even if this may seem to cut 
across immediate commercial requirements, as the safety harness article in 
this issue suggests. In the long run the manufacturer who invests in safety 


is likely to reap the richest rewards. J-E.B. 
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DESIGNS BY CHARLES EAMES FOR HERMAN ILLER 


New materials and techniques are here applied to a venerable problem: sitting in comfort. Seat shells are in 
immensely strong polyester resin, reinforced with glass fibre, orin elegant black-enamelled wire. Upholstered clip-on covers 
available. Underframes are in wire, tubular steel or, in the case of the pivot chair, tubular steel on a cast aluminium base. 


Seats and frames are strongly, resiliently joined and you may select from many exclusive Hille upholstery fabrics. 
Hille also make Herman Miller's interlocking stack- 


ing chairs, moulded plywood chairs, and the i 

stupendous (sic) Lounge Chair and Ottoman. Visit 

our showrooms, 39/40 Albemarle St., London W.1, 

Hyde Park 9576 or 24 Albert Street, Birmingham 4, 

Midland 7378, or write for brochure. Internationally-honoured furniture for homes and offices 
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Pointers 


Travel in which style ? 

For most of us travel is an urgent topic at this time of year. 
Our own individual anticipation (or nostalgic memories 
of Florence, Nice or Southend-on-Sea add up to a mass 
movement of people on an enormous scale. Vast though 
this holiday traffic has become, it is matched by an equal 
rise in the numbers of people whose business makes inter- 
continental travel a commonplace occurrence. And as the 
numbers grow, the scientists, inventors and designers 
think up new ways of getting people to their destinations 
more quickly, more comfortably, and very occasionally, 
more cheaply. 

The surprising thing about all this is that newer forms 
of transport — the jet, the Hovercraft, the V' TOL airliner 
— seldom seem to replace the older systems, but merely 
add to them. And while the railways may blame the roads 
for increasing overdrafts, and shipping blames the air for 
declining profits, both seem to be busy building new trains 
and ships and modernizing their equipment. The new 
Pullman train, described in this issue, provides an injec- 
tion of new ideas into British Railways exactly at the 
moment when it is most needed. In the world of shipping, 
the Canberra and Oriana (pEsIGN 133/67 and 138/69) may 
offer less dramatic changes simply because the P & O and 
Orient Line companies have maintained in the past a con- 
sistently progressive attitude to design. 

The announcement, however, of plans for a new 
75,000 ton ship, possibly nuclear powered, to replace the 
20-year old Queens provides a valuable opportunity to 
revitalize this link with the New World, now rapidly be- 
coming dominated by the giant American jets. A tradi- 
tional grandeur in interior design has been the peculiar 
mark of Cunard’s ships, but it should have no place in 
this latest vessel if she is to earn the applause of her trans- 
Atlantic passengers. The P & O and Orient Line com- 
panies have clearly shown the way in commissioning 
Britain’s best designers to plan the interiors of their ships. 
It is to be hoped that Cunard will follow their lead and 
find the designers who can give such a ship the interiors 
which are fitted to ocean travel not only in the ‘sixties but 


in the ‘seventies and ‘eighties as well. 


Hotel boom 
It is all very well, of course, to make travel quicker and 
easier — but it is quite another matter to find somewhere 
pleasant to stay when you get to the end of your journey. 
Two and a half years ago DESIGN’s special issue on 
hotels could report only a few hotels of any merit in de- 
sign built in this country since the war. Hoteliers were 
then extremely gloomy about future prospects and con- 
sidered that no new hotel was likely to provide a reason- 


able return on capital invested. Since then however, new 


hotels seem to have been popping up all over the place. 

But new buildings are not the only signs of fresh life in 
the hotel business, for conversion schemes have also been 
going ahead at an ever-increasing rate. That such invest- 
ment in modernization can indeed be profitable is proved 
by one of the biggest hotel owners in Britain — the British 
Transport Commission — which last year pushed its hotel 
trading profits to over £1,000,000. This is no mean 
achievement in view of the often ponderous, inconvenient 
Victorian buildings which it has inherited. Yet by meth- 
odically re-designing restaurants, bars and bedrooms. new 
customers are being attracted and space that was once 
‘dead’ is now enjoying a lively trade. 

The emphasis in all this work is on forthright but un- 
pretentious modern design which seems at last to have 
ousted the nondescript period interiors which have been 
the bane of British hotels for so long. Examples of new and 


recently converted hotels will be shown in a future issue. 


Diplomatic furnishing 

That modern interior design is gaining such a firm foot- 
hold in places which have been steeped in tradition is 
encouraging for those who have argued the common 
sense of this approach for many years. 

One sphere where tradition has held sway for a very 
long time is the Government foreign service. Embassies 
and official residences abroad are almost as much am- 
bassadors of Britain’s progress in the modern world as the 
Government servants who occupy them. Britain has been 
slower than some other countries to recognise this, but 
now, as new countries gain their independence, the 
chance is being taken to put up modern diplomatic 
buildings, and furnish them imaginatively with some of 
Britain’s leading designs. ‘This of course is only one of the 
many responsibilities the Ministry of Works has in furn- 
ishing, equipping and maintaining the many thousands 
of Government buildings, from offices to laboratories and 
museums to post offices. ‘To show just how this vast prob- 
lem is being tackled, prsiGN is publishing a special issue 


on the subject next month. 


No colour for the small screen 

It is a great pity that the committee which has been en- 
quiring into the future of British television should have 
so firmly rejected the early introduction of a colour tele- 
vision system in favour of a black and white system of 
higher definition. There appears to be no technical reason 
why a colour cannot be run in conjunction with black 
and white and some manufacturers are certainly ready to 
provide the equipment needed. 

The demonstration by EMI at the recent Jnstruments, 
Electronics and Automation Exhibition showed quite clearly 
how colour could improve the quality of television pre- 
sentation, for there seemed to be little if any crudity or 
distortion of colour. Yet it would be wrong to think of 
colour as a panacea forall TV evils. There are plenty of 
problems that still have to be solved by producers and 
designers, and colour is likely to add to the difficulties. 
But since the difficulties must be faced eventually then it 
seems preferable that they should be tackled sooner rather 


than later. 
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Three important considerations emerged during the examination 
of the nature of good design conducted in the previous article 
(DESIGN 137/28 — 33). Firstly, it was made clear that in this context 
‘design’ means ‘industrial design’ and therefore concerns manu- 


xa 


factured products having both useful purpose and visual signifi- 


GOOD 
DE SIGN considered good industrial design it must appeal at the point of 


cance. Secondly, it was demonstrated that if a product is to be 


sale and it must be profitable at the point of manufacture, as well 


as being functionally and aesthetically acceptable at the point of 


PART 2 


. BRUCE ARCHER 


Caribbean dressing table. £37 10s. 
DESIGNER Nigel Walters MAKER F. Wrighton & Sons Ltd. 


In this second of two articles, the 
author attempts to define good 

design by example. The first article 
examined the general principles of the 
subject and suggested a form of 
systematic analysis by which designs 
might be assessed. As soon as the 
answer to any of the questions taken 
in order is ‘No’ then the product can- 
not be considered further. The 
application of these principles is 
briefly demonstrated here by 
subjecting three products of very 
different types to simultaneous 


analysis. A number of users and 
experts examined the products and 
it is on their comments that the 


author bases his assessments. 


1 Does it work? The prime function ofa dressing table is to serve as a workbench 
~ with a degree of efficiency which is appropriate to for the business of making up, arranging the hair, and trying 
the type of product and the circumstances of its use? the effect of ear rings, jewellery, etc. For this purpose the 
essential requirements are a work top, mirrors, and storage 
space for bottles and jars. A secondary function of the 
dressing table is to store lingerie, and other clothing. The 
importance of this secondary function in the eyes of an 
individual user varies according to the availability of drawer 
space in other pieces of furniture in the room. The Wrighton 
dressing table is offered in two versions, a knechole type, 
ABOVE, and a chest type (page 28). Both designs prove to be 
well calculated to serve their functions - proper provision for 
both cosmetics and jewellery in the divided shallow centre 
drawer, and for bottles — even tall ones — in the cupboard. 
Yes. 
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use. Thirdly, it was argued that an industrial design may be 
judged either by the standards of its own class, or by the best stand- 


ards of its day, but always by current — not historic — standards. 


The systematic method of analysis put forward was in the form 
of a series of questions calculated to eliminate from consideration 
those products which fail to measure up to basic requirements, and 
to classify good industrial design in three grades — good in its 
class, high style, and truly great design. 


Here the object is to test this approach by attempting to put it 


Fruit Cookies biscuit pack. /s Id. 
DESIGNER Alan Ball of Design Research Unit for Parkinson’s Biscuits Ltd. 


A food package must fulfil a number of functions. It has to 
lend itself to quick handling in being made up from the flat, 
filled and closed. It must be readily bulked into cartons and 
vanloads, and it must protect the contents in transit and in 
storage. It has to be capable of being arranged in selling 
displays in the retail store. It must attract the attention of the 
prospective consumer and must be recognised by him both for 
class of contents and for brand. A package is required to carry 
selling messages and, sometimes, statutory information such as 
ingredients, weights, etc. It must tempt the consumer to pick 
it up and carry it away. Once home, the package must be 
readily stored in the larder and it must protect the contents 
there. It must be easy to open and to empty. It must 
encourage replacement when empty, and its image must be 
remembered. The Parkinson’s biscuit pack does all these things. 
Yes. 
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into practice. In the following pages three products of very differ- 
ent types are examined in the prescribed manner to see how they, 
and the system, emerge from the acid test of a design analysis. 
At the time of writing all three products were very new ~ in fact, 
two of them had but recently been approved for production — so 
that they had not been commented upon elsewhere. By the time 
this article appears in print, however, a general opinion may 
have formed, and the validity or otherwise of these assessments 


will be plain for the reader to judge. 


Sprite motor mower. £32 17s 3d. 
MAKER Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. 


In most users’ eyes a lawnmower is valued for its cosmetic 
effects rather than anything else. The ordinary roller mower is 
intended for use on well laid lawns in reasonably good 
condition rather than upon rough grass. Evenness and 
closeness of cut are the main criteria of functional efficiency. 
The 14-inch Ransomes Sprite cuts extremely evenly. The 

grass box is of good capacity and collects well. 

Yes. 
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21s it safe? 

~ in the hands of a clumsy or reckless user, or in the 
event of a physical defect occurring? 

If the answers to questions 1 and 2 is ‘Yes’ then the design 
reaches the bare minimum requirements, and may be con- 


sidered further. 


| 3 Will it last ? 


— as long as is expected of this sort of product? 


it fitted to the user? 
so that it can be comfortable and effectively used, 
cleaned and maintained by a user of ordinary 
physique and skill? 
If the answer to all the foregoing questions is ‘Yes’ then the 
: design meets the required minimum standards of utility and 
can be considered further. 


The first four questions are the principal interests of 
the various consumer protection organisations, and 
may be the subject of British Standard and other 
specifications. ) 


The possible dangers to which a consumer might be exposed 
in the use of a piece of furniture of this type are: pinching the 
fingers between drawers when opening or shutting them; 
receiving a knock on the head or pinching a finger when the 
mirror adjustment fails to work properly; and the possibility 
of the whole piece collapsing or tipping up if someone stands 
on it, perhaps to take down the curtains. In this design there is 
no hidden drawer pinch, the mirrors, which are free to rotate, 
are set at a fixed angle to the horizontal, and the structure is 
particularly rigid and is stable when stood upon, unless the 
user’s weight is applied at the extreme end. 

Yes. 


A combination of conventional methods of construction 
together with the latest recommendations on carcase rigidity 
published by the Furniture Development Council have 
produced a design which should prove to be more than 
usually durable. The exposed surfaces are of particle board 
with Honduras mahogany and quartered Bombay rosewood 
veneers. The drawer sides, legs and rails are in solid mahogany. 
The mirror is of British glass, silvered and lead painted, with 
painted edges — unusual in lower priced furniture. But the 
surface finishes are less orthodox. These consist of a 
polyurethane base coat under a cellulose matt lacquer. This 
gives the effect of a Scandinavian oiled finish, but is more 
durable and protective than either oiled finish or 
nitrocellulose. 

Yes. 


All the proportions of the kneehole version, including the 
angle and positions of the mirrors, were found to accord 
closely with the modern anthropometric recommendations. 
The working top is 27 inches high, and the kneehole 234 inches. 
The chest type was less comfortable to sit at, of course, but 
otherwise it was extremely well arranged and the long shallow 
top drawer, when pulled out, compensated in part for the 
absence of the kneehole. The twin mirror arrangement 
pioneered by Nigel Walters in more expensive suites some 
years ago) has been criticised on the grounds that a full faced 
view cannot be obtained in direct full faced light, and that the 
user cannot get very close to the glass. This criticism is not 
completely valid, however, for the simple reason that the 
great majority of women over 40 and a fair proportion of 
those under 40 suffer from a degree of shortsightedness, 
which compels them to use a hand mirror for rouging and 
lipstick. Nevertheless, a single mirror version of the kneehole 
dressing table is available, and the chest type also can be 
supplied with either one or two mirrors, BELOW CENTRE. 
Yes. 
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The question of safety is a marginal one in its application to 
package design. The protection of its contents against 
mishandling and against the ingress or egress of moisture, 
aroma, dust, etc, is part of the basic function of a pack. One 
genuine safety matter is often overlooked, however. A package 
should guard against the possibility of its contents being 
confused with something else — say food with fertilizer, or 
toothpaste with medicaments — where a mix up might lead to 
the danger of poisoning, etc. The biscuit pack is free from this 
sort of danger. 

Yes. 


The life of a pack must be tied to the life of the contents. If the 
pack tends to look outmoded before the contents deteriorate, or 
in other ways helps to rotate stocks and single out relics, so 
much the better. There is thus a functional justification for 
fashion and change in the surface design of packages. The 
structure of the pack, however, must preserve the contents 

for as long as it is likely to lie on the shelf, at least. The 
Parkinson's pack is constructed from good quality, 
conventional materials, with an inner wrapping (not shown 
BELOW) covering the biscuits themselves, and fulfils these 
conditions. 

Yes. 


Ergonomics in package design relates mainly to designing 
within the limits of visual perception. The Parkinson’s 


biscuit packs are singularly efficient in this respect. The main 
titling can be read at 10 yd. The surface design is a model of 
the art of clear communication. The size of the pack is such 
that it can be easily handled and if no basket is available it 
slips easily into a jacket pocket. 

Yes. 


The main dangers which are present in the use of a mower are 
those of getting fingers or toes, especially those of a child or 
household pet, into the cutting cylinder, and of cuts, knocks 
and grazes in handling, adjusting or maintaining the machine 
It would appear to be fairly difficult for a user get his fingers 
into the cutting cylinder in normal use, and although there 
are some raw sheet metal edges here and there, they are not so 
exposed as to be considered dangerous. The starting cord pulls 
out to the rear, so that there is no prospect of the machine 
running over the user if it were started while in gear. 

Yes. 


The design has not long been on the market, so that accelerated 
life tests would be needed to give a firm answer to the 

question “Will it last?”’ Most lawnmowers are kept for 20 
years or more, usually with indifferent care and attention. 

In the case of the Ransomes Sprite the maker’s reputation for 
quality stands high, and though neither the history of pressed 
steel construction nor of the two-stroke engine is very 
encouraging, the firm claims that its own life test of 1,000 
hours was conducted successfully. In use, the machine gives 
the impression of being rather tinny, and it vibrates heavily 
when the clutch is withdrawn, the engine racing. Nevertheless, 
no major faults developed during trials. Protracted tests 

would be necessary to confirm fully the results obtained so 

far during use. 

Yes? 


The machine starts and steers easily. The handle height and 
control positions are adjustable. The starting cord is well 
placed, and the grass box is easy to put on, take off, carry 
away and empty. Adjustments and refuelling are fairly easy. 
Cleaning is not quite so easy if it is to be done thoroughly. 
Yes. 
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5 Does it appeal ? 
~ sufficiently to make prospective consumers willing 
to pay the price demanded? 


6 Is it profitable ? 
enough to enable manufacturer and distributors to 
continue to market it? 


7 Does the design tend to raise rather than 
depress the current aesthetic standards 
of the class of product? 


If the answer to this, and to all the previous questions, is 
‘Yes’ then the design can be pronounced good, in its class. 


8 Is it in the best of modern taste ? 

If so, then the design can be classed as ‘high style’, or at the 
height of its time. Such a design might be singled out for 
special commendation. 


9 Does it set a strikingly new standard in 
construction, performance or form ? 


~ either as a breakaway design, or as the most highly 
refined example yet seen? 

If the answer to this, and all the previous eight questions, is 
“Yes then the product is truly great design. Such a design is 
likely to be looked back upon as a milestone in the history of 
industrial design. 


Dressing table 


The Wrighton dressing tables had not been seen by the public 
at the time of writing. An assessment of its probable appeal 
was therefore based upon an observation of current market 
trends. The evidence suggested that at the price quoted it 
would sell on the mass middle price market (for which it was 
intended). The long line, the flush fitting drawer fronts, the 
heart shaped mirrors, the oval section legs reaching the full 
height of the carcase, and the rational arrangement of drawers 
and compartments are all likely to appeal to popular taste. 
Moreover, the dressing table is designed as one of a series 

to give many permutations on flush fitting or with free 
standing units. 

Yes. 


The design makes extensive use of standardised elements such 
as the drawers, legs, carcase sides, timber widths, etc, so that 
production costs are at a minimum. Distribution is through 
existing channels and there is to be a planned marketing 
programme supported by national advertising. The price 
ensures a satisfactory mark up at both manufacturing and 
distribution stages. 

Yes. 


Few industries exhibit such a wide variation in design 
standards as does the furniture trade. In it, one finds some of 
the most sophisticated and also some of the most vulgar designs 
of the time. There can be little doubt that the new Wrighton 
range comes at the better end of the scale, especially within 

its own price range. Thus it tends to raise rather than to 
depress the design standards of its class. 

Yes. 


The design is such that the more discriminating user can 
derive pleasure from subtler qualities. The connoisseur might 
be interested to know that the geometry of the design is built 
up wholly from logical elements in which anthropometrics, 
structural theory, timber and tool sizes, Fibonacci numbers 
and the Golden Mean play their respective parts. This is a 
design which must be pronounced at the height of its time. 
Yes. 


Had this been the original design with which Nigel Walters 
pioneered the twin mirror, or the Vanitory unit in which a 
new conception of the toilet worktable was embodied, it might 
have been possible to say that this product set a strikingly new 
standard in form. The latest Wrighton dressing table cannot 
be said to do that. Nor is it likely that this design will be 
looked back upon as the ultimate refinements of its type. 


Consequently it must be said that the dressing table itself, 
while being unquestionably good design both in and beyond 
its class, and at the height of its time, nevertheless falls 

short of being assessed as truly great design. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The acid test of a system is to try to apply it to difficult cases, and 
to see whether the answers seem reasonable. Having done this, it is 
interesting to see in applying this method of analysis that we can 
arrive at decisions about the comparative merits of design in com- 
pletely different spheres. We can say, for example, that the dressing 


table achieves a similar standard of design to the pack, and though 
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Biscuit pack 


The Parkinson’s biscuit packs had not long been on sale at the 
time of writing. The probable appeal of these designs to the 
housewife is therefore a matter for conjecture. The 
circumstances of self service marketing have encouraged a 
trend, to which this design conforms, towards clearer and 
cleaner designs incorporating lifelike illustrations of the 
contents. A spot check on the reactions of a number of 
housewives tended to confirm the impression that the 
Parkinson’s packs would have a wide appeal. 

Yes. 


Profitability in packages is almost impossible to measure. The 
nearest criterion is in the good use of materials and processes. 
Here, the design for production has been highly professional, 
both for print and for making up. The maker states that, 

with the new design, the cost of the package is only a minute 
proportion of the overall production costs and is well within 
the margin of profitability. 

Yes. 


First class package designs are rarer than one might suppose. 
Superficially excellent layouts are frequently spoiled by bad 
detailing. In the case of the Parkinson’s biscuit pack there is 
no element in the design which drops below the high general 
standard of the layout. Together with meticulous detailing, 
the Parkinson’s pack certainly raises the current standards of 
biscuit pack design. 

Yes. 


If the standard of precision and elegance of these packs is 
compared with that of the best furniture, textile or appliance 
designs to be seen, say, at The Design Centre, a strong 
correspondence of quality can be seen. There is a remarkable 
concordance between the crisp design of the Parkinson’s 
biscuit pack and the latest Braun record player, for example. 
This package design may be said to be well up to the standards 
of the day, in any field. 

Yes. 


There is nothing so new or remarkable about these packs that 
they can be said to be in any sense a milestone in the 
history of industrial design. 


This design is thus good in its class, and up to the best standards 
of the day. It is something less than truly great design, 
however. 


they fall short of truly great design they are both superior to the 
lawnmower. But within the limited space of this article it has not 
been possible to discuss fully the general criteria of safety, con- 
struction, etc, which the widely varied products should measure up 


to. Many more exhaustive analyses would be required before it 


could be agreed, for example, what given standard or specification 
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Motor mower 


A small scale field trial seemed to confirm reports from 
retailers that the design has been very favourably received by 
consumers. It is one of the cheapest powered mowers on the 
market, and it presents a distinctive character, offering itself as 
a breakaway from conventional green and red colouring and 
crudely engineered appearance which generally prevails in 
this field. 

Yes. 


The use of spot welded sheet metal pressings in the design was 
calculated to offer, and will almost certainly prove to be, a 
more economic manufacturing proposition than conventional 
cast iron and steel plate construction. The maker's experience 
confirms this point. In fact the company’s factory can more 
easily handle pressings than castings. 

Yes. 


This is probably the first serious attempt to style a motor 
mower. It is likely that the favourable reaction of the 

market will encourage other manufacturers to follow suit. The 
design can thus be said to have made a real contribution 
towards raising the standards of design in its class. 

Yes. 


By the standards prevailing in other fields of industrial design 
the Ransomes Sprite betrays a number of weaknesses. The 
slack, streamlined forms of the side pressings and fuel 

tank, for example, would come in for severe criticism if 

they were to appear on a domestic appliance. The presence 
of ribs, flanges and nuts on surfaces which should wipe clean, 
compare unfavourably with other products which employ 
pressings. 


This design is therefore good in its class, and worthy of notice 
as it represents a breakaway in a field which has shown little 

progress in the past 25 years. Beyond the confines of its class, 
the Ransomes Sprite falls short of the best standards of its day. 


should be applied for the first four questions; and as the leading 
article in this issue says we must first decide “chow safe is safe?’’, 
before we can give any quantitative assessment on this point. Each 
factor within the broad structure of analysis needs similar defini- 
tion for each group of products. Were such standards agreed then 


the objective assessment of a design would be greatly simplified. 
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Two recent exhibitions of graphic design raise questions about the nature of the medium 


Communication and persuasion 


JOHN E. BLAKE 


It often happens that when somebody has an idea, an- 
other person in another place has the same idea at the 
same time. Recently, within days of each other, two films 
about Oscar Wilde were released. A little later there was 
a similar coincidence — two exhibitions of work by British 
graphic designers. Rather surprisingly, such exhibitions 
are rare in this country, which makes their occurrence an 
event of special importance. In fact both were ‘first’ ex- 
hibitions by the groups which organized them: one, a 
show of members’ work by the Publicity Design Group of 
the Society of Industrial Artists; the other a display by a 


new group of like-minded young designers called the As- 


sociation of Graphic Designers: London (AGDL). 

Such a feast of printed material can hardly fail to set 
off a whole train of reflections, particularly for the lay- 
man who is looking less for the niceties of balance and 
proportion in individual designs and more for the under- 
lying message of the work as a whole. But before pursuing 


these thoughts it is necessary to clear up one matter about 


the relationship between the two organizations. 

The SI Aexhibition had been planned for a good many 
months before it opened and when, later, there was news 
of a second show there were plenty of rumours that the 
AGDL was a break away movement, a sort of Salon des 
Refusés, among those who considered the S1 A to be stodgy, 


academic and died-in-the-wool. Judging by the com- 


ments of AGDL members, this rumour is groundless. 


They consider the STA to be the legitimate professional 


body in this country and in fact several AG DL members 


belong to it. They do see the SIA, however, as a body 
whose catholicism admits work of a type they cannot 
support, and they wish to give identity to the particular 
approach they represent by banding together. 

This is evident if the two exhibitions are compared. 
While the STA display contained much which seemed to 


be on a strictly ‘commercial’ level, everything in the 


AGDL show maintained an even standard of sophisti- 


cated invention. But if they are honest the AG DL mem- 
bers must admit to the power of such SIA work as the 
poster by Abram Games for Guinness, or the brochure 
covers by Sydney King, or the compelling symbol for 


the exhibition itself designed by Tom Eckersley. 


Both organizations have produced literature which 


i 
emphasises the realistic, functional basis of the work they 
are doing. The SIA plumps for ‘persuasion’, the AG DL 
for ‘communication’, to stress that graphic design is not a * #4 
process of applying art to words, but is an activity re- » abe 
quiring its own special qualities. “It would be wrong to 
assume’, wrote John Commander in the AGDL bro- 
chure, “‘that within every graphic designer there is a 


painter struggling to get out”. Yet in some of the AG DL 
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A general view of the Graphu Design 
London exhibition held at the Time & 


Life Building recently, 


Britain « 
Binodthacty 


The symbol for the Graphic Design 
London exhibition. DESIGNER George 
Daulby 


A general view of the SLA exhibiti« 
The Art of Persuasion, Weld at De La 
Rue House. 


The symbol for the exhibition The 
Art of Persuasion. Tom 


keckersley 
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Communication and persuasion 


work (Alan Fletcher, Dennis Bailey, for example) there is 
a visual excitement that seems to have a painter’s stimulus 
rather than a down to earth communicator’s. And when 
looking at a graphic design exhibition, instead of looking 
at a poster or a booklet in the context for which it was 
intended, the eye gravitates towards the items in which the 
painterly qualities of form and colour predominate. As a 
resultone finds oneself looking at‘art’ and not at something 
which has a specific function. 

This, of course, is a limitation of all exhibitions, but it 
has a particular relevance here because in a sense the 
graphic designer is always designing for an exhibition. 
The poster hoarding, the magazine stall and the office 
desk are all like exhibition panels in that each piece of 
work must compete for attention with its neighbour. But 
there is a danger in such demands for attention, for the 
designer is tempted either to produce work that is vulgar 
or, in escaping from this, to resort to sophisticated pattern- 
making. In either case the designer may seem so intent on 
gaining attention that he may overlook the fact that he 
also has to say something. This is obviously an over- 
simplification; but the point was illustrated by the 
AGDL display itself, which was arresting in its precision 
but infuriating to the visitor wanting to know more about 
the association. The captions were too small to read com- 
fortably and the work of individuals was mixed together 
so that it was difficult to gain a clear impression of any 


one person’s work. 


Function explained ? 

The point would matter less if the function of graphic 
design had not been stressed so heavily by the designers 
themselves. What seems strange is that the functional 
effectiveness of their work seems to have been taken for 
granted. To have produced a design to the best of one’s 
ability, to be personally satisfied with the result, to re- 
ceive the approbation of one’s colleagues, even to have 
pleased the client — all these may speak only for the art- 
istic merits of the design, not of its power to persuade or 
to communicate. The designer of a washing machine or 
an electric mixer will always want to explain how it works 
and why it is arranged this way and not that. But even in 
the imaginary case history that introduced the STA ex- 
hibition no explanation was attempted, 

The fact that designers themselves will argue hotly 
about such things as the relative legibility of typefaces 
suggests that the function of graphic design, or rather the 
means of fulfilling it, is less clearly understood than it is 
claimed to be. In these circumstances more knowledge of 
the way in which the designer’s work is used, the results 


it achieves, the effectiveness of the elements with which 
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the designer works, and so on, are likely to prove of con- 
siderable value. What type of poster do people really look 
at on the Underground? How much factual information 
are people prepared to read in a Press advertisement? Is 
the package that first catches the eye in a supermarket 
the one that sells best? What letter forms are most legible 
in what circumstances’? Methods exist which would en- 
able such questions to be answered on a factual basis. It 
is recognized practice among some American firms to use 
eye cameras to record how the eye moves over the surface 
of a design, where it first focuses and where it rests after a 
certain period. Other devices test the comparative legi- 
bility of designs when seen at acute angles and provide 
information on various other matters. Many research 
techniques could be employed to find out more about the 
way in which the designer’s work is used, just as research 


methods have been employed to help the product de- 


signer. The recent investigation into the effectiveness of 


safety posters, carried out by the British Iron & Steel Re- 


search Association (to be described in a future issue of 


DESIGN) is an excellent example of the type of work that 
can be done. But while this proved that safety posters can 
certainly be effective it did not go so far as to investigate 
if certain posters can be more effective than others. 
Whether the graphic designer would accept the results of 
such impartial investigation should it contradict his deep- 
ly held convictions remains to be seen. 

The more one explored these ideas at the two graphic 
exhibitions, the more one looked for the particular char- 
acteristic that would result in persuasion or tried to decide 
which designs were really communicative. If the uneasy 
feeling remained that some of the popular newspapers, 
with all their brashness and vulgarity, communicate more 
directly than the contents of both exhibitions, it still left 
no doubt about which one would prefer to have. In this 
connection it was encouraging to see that one popular 
newspaper, the Daily Express, is using a designer for article 
headings (Raymond Hawkey) whose designs certainly did 
not look out of place among the prestige work of the 
AG DL members for such clients as 7 ime and Life, Balding 
and Mansell, and Pirelli. One would like to have seen 
more work at this popular level. 

If the two exhibitions had no other effect than to 
raise questions about the nature of graphic design, then 
the efforts of their organizers will have been amply re- 


warded. Perhaps it is the paucity of such exhibitions that 


causes the questions to be asked at all. If we saw more, if 


there were a journal on the lines of Graphis or Gebrausch- 
grafik, then we would take much more for granted, and 
the use of words like ‘persuasion’ and ‘communication’ to 
explain what it is all about would be unnecessary. 
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Some of the work shown at the 
‘Graphic Design: London’ exhibition 
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Some of the work shown 
‘The Art of Persuasion’ 


at the exhibition 
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PULLMAN EXPRESS 


The introduction of the first of a new series of diesel electric Pullman Express trains for the London- Manchester 


service was announced last month. In this article the author discusses their design, which he compares with similar 


Continental express trains. There can be little doubt that the new Pullman sets are some of the best rolling 


stock in Britain today and here they are critically assessed from the aspects of passenger comfort and amenity. 


It is plain to anyone who has travelled by rail in Britain 
over the last few years that the new diesel electric Pull- 
man trains are a considerable advance over existing 
equipment in practically every respect. Put simply, they 
are the first really modern trains to run on British Rail- 
ways since before the war. They incorporate the work of 
a design team consisting of engineers, technicians and an 
industrial designer, working in association with the Brit- 
ish Transport Commission’s Design Panel. The interior 
includes air-conditioning, reclining seats, double glazed 
windows, extensive sound-proofing and thermal insula- 
tion, and the mechanical design is a breakaway from 
previous practice. Even the exterior colour scheme is new. 

Originally conceived in 1955, an investigating com- 
mittee submitted its report to the British Transport Com- 
mission the following year, outlining the broad require- 
ments. As a result of this report the BTC nominated 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon Co Ltd as the 
contractor. The general engineering design was the re- 
sponsibility of the contractor while the mechanical re- 
quirementswere laid downby the BTC. A condition of the 
contract was that the builder should retain the services of 
a designer who was acceptable to the commission’s De- 
sign Panel. With the approval of the latter, Metropolitan- 
Cammell appointed Jack Howe to be responsible for the 
treatment of the exterior and interior, working in close 
collaboration with the manufacturer's engineers. 

There are two types of train — two of six cars and three 
of eight cars. The six-car trains, the first to be completed 
for the London-Manchester service of the London Mid- 
land Region, are those described and illustrated in this 
article. They have only first class accommodation (the 
eight-car trains for the Western Region have first and 
second class seating) and each set is composed of two 
identical halves: power car with passenger saloon, par- 
lour-kitchen car (with auxiliary power plant below floor 
level) and parlour car. 

Certain features of the train, including the number and 
configuration of the seats, the fact that meals would be 
served to passengers at their seats, and that both reclining 
seats and air-conditioning would be utilised, were laid 


down in the specification. 


Design problem produces compromise 

The fact that the design team had to satisfy the BTC, the 
operating region and the Pullman Car Co added to the 
design problem. The development of the trains was 


marked by two major meetings. At the first, the proposed 
layout for the coaches was agreedand no major alterations 
were called for. The second meeting was to examine the 
proposed design of the interior and exterior. This was 
done with the aid of mock-ups which were the scene of 
many lengthy discussions. One of the biggest problems, 
for example, was the seat design as it had to combine the 
twin functions of an armchair and a dining chair. 

Reclining seats pose difficulties in design and the re- 
quirements for the diesel Pullman were particularly com- 
plicated. The specified layout — the traditional Pullman 
arrangement (face to face with a fixed table between) 
and the seating density imposed rigid limitations. The 
result is an unhappy compromise. The chair has two 
movements: the first alters the position of the back to 
either an upright or slightly reclining position. The second 
moves the chair forwards or backwards. With the chair 
forward and the back upright, 3, (following page), the 
position is good for eating at the table. It isin the reclining 
position that the chair seems unsatisfactory, 4. Although 
the basic proportions conform to anthropometric require- 
ments its width seems restricted and the headrest un- 
comfortable. It could probably be improved by having a 
small soft loose cushion in the headrest (attached by straps 
to the rear of the seat). Space seems restricted, and while 
it is appreciated that additional space could only be ob- 
tained with this type of layout by reducing the number of 
passengers accommodated, it is possible that alternative 
layouts would increase comfort while maintaining the re- 
quired passenger density. This might mean a reconsider- 
ation of the catering facilities provided. 

Some doubts must have been expressed on the wisdom 
of including passenger accommodation in the leading 
coach which also includes the 1,000 hp diesel engine, and 
in the kitchen car, which has a 190 hp diesel engine below 
the floor for generating current for the auxiliary services. 
The former is, however, quite satisfactory, while the latter 
is noisy enough to be noticeable, but free from vibration. 

In conception, the new Pullmans are so close to the 
Trans-Europ Express trains that comparisons are inevitable. 
The 7EE trains operate fast international services and 
provide only first class accommodation. Although all of 
them appear in acommon colour scheme of red and cream 
and maintain certain basic standards of performance and 
accommodation, they consist of four different designs — 
French, German, Italian and a combined Swiss-Dutch 


design. Externally they reflect their country of origin; for 
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British Transport Commission : 

The design and arrangement of the diesel electric Pullman sets 
were carried out under the general direction of the chief 
mechanical! engineer in collaboration with the chief electrical 
engineer and chief trafhic officer of British Railways Central 
Staff, BTC, The Pullman Car Co, and the BT C’s Design 
Panel. 


Industrial design consultant : 
Jack Howe for general exterior and interior design, detailing 
and finishes. 


All in association with the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & 
Wagon Co Ltd. 


example the difficult problem of frontal treatment is dealt 
with variously from the aggressive German example to 
the much more imaginative Italian treatment. On the 
other hand the British diesel Pullman suffers from a weak, 
unimpressive nose. The faceted shape, when seen from a 
three quarter view has the effect of reducing the apparent 
width at the front, making the train look strangely tall 
and narrow ~ an effect evident in 2. 


Imported ideas 

But internally the Pullman trains are better than some of 
the 7FE trains, although the basic design appears to owe 
much to the Swiss-Dutch example. The diesel Pullmans 
also use other Continental ideas, and this is sensible since 
this country has lagged behind the Continent in the de- 
sign of passenger coaches during the last 20 years, and 
there is no tradition of steady development from which 
new equipment could be evolved. There are for example 


ll 


German diesel engines, Swiss traction motor drives, and 
also bogies and corridor connections which have been 
developed from certain Swiss principles, and French inter- 
coach electrical connectors. Most of these items have been 
made under licence in Britain. 

On one major point the Pullmans score over many 
similar trains overseas. This is in the matter of detailing. 
Many of the smaller fittings are very well integrated with 
the overall design. There has obviously been considerable 
care in the selection of existing equipment as well as in 
the design of new fittings. 

On the whole, the new Pullmans are certainly in ad- 
vance of existing British rolling stock, and are up to the 
best standards in other countries. The trains are in the 
luxury class, but there are many features of the design 
that are equally applicable to every type of passenger 
vehicle. Detailed descriptions and comments are con- 
tained in the captions to the illustrations. 
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Interiors of the new trains, 6, bear no resemblance 
to Pullman’s traditional cosy ‘parlour’ car, 5. The 
new coach interior has a straightforward uncluttered 
appearance and the details are well related to one 


another. Wall surfaces are covered in PVC plastics 


mounted on }$-inch foam plastics, and end panels are 


rosewood or ebony veneers. Upholstery fabrics in 
wool and nylon are cither blue or red, with the 
carpet contrasting with the seat upholstery, being 
either red / black or blue/black. Grey laminated 
plastics cover the ceiling and in the centre is 
mounted the principal lighting - fluorescent tubes 
behind Perspex panels, flanked by the air- 
conditioning outlets. The overall colour scheme is 
subdued, reflecting Pullman's quiet and efficient 
service, while insulated walls and roof, sprung 
insulated floor and double glazing all emphasise a 
comfort-in-silence theme. 


continued 
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Slatted blinds between double glazed windows, 10 
and 11, have been used on trains on the Continent 
for some time. On the Pullman they can be wound 


up or down and the inclination of the slats adjusted. 


In 11, can be seen a lamp, mounted from the body- 
side, which was a later addition demanded by 
Pullman to perpetuate its tradition of a table lamp. 
It is superfluous and is liable to get in the way, 
particularly at the single seat tables. 

End panels above double seats, 12, incorporate 
decorative inlays by George Mitchell. Leading to 
the vestibule the swing door, glazed with mirror 
striped glass, looks out of place in this context 
whereas the handle and kicking panel with inset 
grille are neatly designed. Nearly all items, such as 
window frames, table and luggage rack edging are 
scaled well, and show a high standard of 
workmanship. 


Photographs of Pullman train by Sam Lambert 


Inward opening entrance doors, a standard feature 
on Pullman trains, are faced with laminated plastics. 
The door handle is a strengthened version of the 
award-winning Dryad design. Wherever possible 
the designer used fittings already in production, but 
where nothing suitable was available, a new design 
has been produced, as with the combined handle 
and indicator for the lavatory, 7. Here, the ‘vacant 
engaged’ sign is visible by simply looking down 
towards the handle and this item could well be 
standardised on all BR coaches. The toilet also 
features a new type of basin and water control, 9, 
which eliminates the ugly dirt-collecting anti-splash 
rim. There is only a single spray nozzle and the 
control knob above it is adjustable for cold, warm or 
hot water. When turned to any of these positions a 
pre-determined quantity of water is released. All the 
lavatory fittings are uniformly neat, but appearance 
of the lavatory is marred by the use of crude colours 
for the mosaic floor, 8. 
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The nose of the diesel Pullman is commendably 
clean, see page 36, being clear of pipes, couplings, 
jumper cables and air-blast horns. On the other 
hand it lacks character and is not integrated with 
the rest of the design. While the sides of the power 
car have been kept neat and tidy and air 
conditioning has avoided the need for roof-mounted 
ventilators, the roofs of the power and kitchen cars 
are blemished by crude, bolted-down hatches, 16. 


These are, of course, a necessity to allow access for 
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periodic servicing, though the treatment could be 
improved. 

British Railways insistence on maximum 
accessibility has led to two further unfortunate 
features in the external appearance: the ugly gap 
between coaches, 15, with the exposed connections 
and cables; and the use of only a narrow valence or 
skirt to conceal under-slung equipment. 

The body panelling is of high quality, as is the finish. 
However, the choice of a blue and white colour 


A vestibule at the coach ends, 13, is new to Britain 
and follows the Swiss design. It is wider than the 
conventional type, draught-proof, quiet and has a 
flat oor. The new gangway design embodies the 
buffing gear (only the outer ends of the powered cars 
have side buffers) and this avoids any slack between 
coaches and results in smooth starting and stopping 
The same type of gangway has been used in the 
Swiss-Dutch 7 EE trains, 14, but they have been 
offset to one side to provide more spacious vestibules. 
Phis technique might well have been applied to the 
British trains as it is not intended to divide the sets 


in the event of mechanical failure 


scheme, while attractive and distinctive, is 
debatable. Such colours have had a poor wearing 
reputation in railway service, although it is claimed 
that there will be no colour deterioration with the 
paint used on the Pullman. The lettering on the 
coaches is good, in keeping with Pullman’s previous 
style, but the crest, which has been redrawn by 
Christopher Lronside, does not provide a forward 
looking symbol appropriate for such a 

modern train. 
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Review of current design 


A selection of items recently accepted for ‘Design Index’, the CoID’s photographic 
and sample record of current well designed British goods. ‘Design Index’ forms an 
essential part of The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, sw1, which is open on week 

days from 9.30 am — 5.30 pm, and on each Wednesday and Thursday until 9 pm. 


1 Glass floor vase (model LSW36) in steel and lilac 
colours. Height 15 inches approximately. 
DESIGNER R. Stennett-Willson. MAKER The General 
Electric Co Ltd. £12 12s. 


2 Table mirror (model PC 180, in steel with black 
stove enamel finish. The pivoting mirror is backed 


with scarlet felt and framed with polished and 
lacquered brass. Height 16 inches. DestGNeR Colin 
Beales. MAKER Peter Cuddon. £3 9s 9d. 


3 Toast rack (model 50307) made in stainless steel 
with satin finish and available with either five or 
seven bars. DESIGNER John A. Brownsword. MAKER 
Elkington & Co Ltd. £1 9s ( five bar) ; £1 15s 


seven bar). 
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4 Easy chair (model Tripos E) upholstered in Latex 
and plastics foam with detachable zipped covers. 
The frame is of square section steel tube, stove 
enamelled in white, cream or grey. The arms. 
back and seat frame are available in oak or 
mahogany. Height 28 inches; depth 31 inches: 
width 28 inches. DESIGNER Ernest Race. MAKER 
Ernest Race Ltd. From {23 14s 5d. 

4 


6 Aladdin de luxe 3301 portable oil convector heater in 
steel and brass, and finished cream and gold stove 


enamel. The grille is in black vitreous enamel. The 
heater has an approximate capacity of 8 pints, and 


consumption is 27 — 45 hours for one filling. Heat 


output is between 3350 and 5580 BThU per hour. 


Height 26§ inches; width 164 inches; depth 8 
inches; weight 22 lbs (empty). DESIGNER A. B. 
Kirkbride. MAKER Aladdin Industries Ltd. £11 16s. 
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§ Washing machine and spin drier (model Double 


Plus). Finished in white or honeysuckle stove 
enamel. The tub itself is vitreous enamelled. The 
machine has a capacity of 44-5 lb dry weight of 
clothes and water capacity in the tub of 11 gallons 
Height 32 inches; width 21 inches. MAKeR The 
General Electric Co Ltd. {83 9s 6d. 
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Review of current design 7 Illuminated soldering iron (model 1072) with 
chromium plated steel trivet and bit holder, 
taking {f,-inch pencil type bits. The handle ts in red 
plastics (urea formaldehyde). The iron is supplied 
with 6 ft 3-core flex and a 6-3-volt lamp directs a 
beam of light on to the soldering point. 

MAKER Pifco Lid. 22s 6d. 


8\ HF radio receiver (model 43535) with dual 
speakers and piano key switching. The cabinet is in 
¢ sapele mahogany veneer with satin finished metal 
; grille and bands. The receiver is fitted with built in 
aerials and sockets for pick up, tape recorder and 
ae: extension speaker, and operates on 200-250 volts 
Se AC. Height 13$ inches; width 203 inches. 
DESIGNERS J. A. White and B. Petts. MAKER E. K. 
Cole Ltd. £33 12s. 


9 Floor lamp standard (model Falcon) made in 
mahogany, oak or walnut with ebonised or natural 
polished finish. The lamp is mounted on steel tube 
with anodised aluminium spacers. The flexible arm 
is adjustable and the lamp socket is pivoted. Height 
3 ft 10 inches (to top of wood) ; diameter of base 

13 inches; length of flexible arm 15 inches. DESIGNER 
Richard Chick. MAKER Richard Chick Ltd. £8 15s (oak, 
mahogany or ebonised ) ; £10 1s 3d (walnut). Both prices 
exclude shade. 
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10 Long-handled flower gatherer and light pruner 


model The Baronet) with a stainless steel cutting 
head, designed for use with one hand. The 
handle is stove enamelled and other aluminium 
parts are anodised. DESIGNER Arthur Wright. 
MAKER A. Wright and Sons Ltd. £ 2 9s 6d. 


414 Monte Carlo carving set in stainless steel with buff 
finished handle of carbon steel. DESIGNER Guy 
Bellamy. MAKER Wostenholm & Son Ltd. {3 175 3d 

three-piece set in box) ; £2 13s (knife and fork in box) ; 
£5 1s 6d (three-piece set in case 


12 Pruning saws (models 127 handled saw and /] 

folding saw) with varnished wood handles. The 

teeth are specially set for cutting green and sappy 

wood. Steel blades are replaceable. Overall length 
14 inches (handled saw) and 21 inches (folding 

saw). MAKER Rolcut Ltd. 165s ( folding saw) ; 175 
handled sau 


13 Dice and Bows terylene net. Available in white in 
three widths, 35, 50 and 60 inches. DESIGNER 
Elizabeth Handley. MakeR Clyde Manufacturing Co 
Ltd. From 8s 11d. 
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Some accidents must he accepted occurrences with the present system of road transportation, and many ideas have 


been put forward in attempts to reduce their severity mainly by putting the onus on the driver. Here the author 


concentrates on one approach alone — the use of a safety harness. The article is based on a comprehensive report 


prepared for DESIGN by J.P. Dennis and H.C.W. Stockbridge. Dr Francis Camps, reader in Forensic Medicine, 


University of London and Dr heith Giles, a surgical registrar, offered valuable assistance for which DESIGN ts 


grateful. A British Standard on safety harnesses was due for publication at the time this article went to press. 


Six thousand five hundred and twenty people were 
killed on the roads during 1959. This year in March, 59 
adult passengers in privately owned vehicles were killed; 
to this figure must be added the deaths of five children 
and a further 45 for car and taxi drivers who were killed. 
‘Total: 109 car occupants in one month. 

We have all seen such figures in the newspapers and it 
certainly makes unpleasant reading. Without entering 
the long discussions as to how valid the statistics are, 
taking the figures on their face value two facts do emerge: 
out of 226 deaths (including moped, motor scooter, motor 
cycle, car and taxi users), nearly 50 per cent were occu- 
pants of cars. For serious injuries the car occupants 
account for 1,594 out of 3,413 reported casualties. 

Dr H.J.H. Starks of the Road Research Laboratory 
reports, in an analysis of some 300 on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of road accidents! that most vehicle occupants had 
received injuries by being flung about imside, rather than 
out of the car. It is not the intention to discuss here the 
many possible ways of minimising accidents to vehicle 
occupants, but it would seem that any device which 
stopped the occupants being flung around in a collision 
would at least minimise risk of death or serious injury. 
‘There is, in fact, litthe doubt that a well designed, correct- 
ly fitted safety harness will help in this way. 

A great deal of material has been published on the 
possible parameters for safety harnesses (see page 48), 
discussing the maximum decelerations the human body 


can tolerate, and backed by medical evidence of how and 


where the restraining forces should be distributed. But 
there is little evidence of any cohesive, comprehensive, 
practical approach to the problem in Britain. It is not the 
efficacy of a safety harness as such that need be questioned, 
but the effectiveness of harnesses in British cars and the 
whole attitude of the motor industry to the problem. 

It is important that the new British Standard should 
include essential tests for static and dynamic loading and 
deterioration, and should specify those parts of the body 
which are best adapted to tolerate high g loads. But, 


however comprehensive, such a standard will not help 


the ordinary motorist who is faced with the problem of 


fitting a safety harness to his car. In Sweden a safety 
harness is fitted (as a standard item) to all the Volvo cars. 
The considerable resources of the Swedish State Power 
Board® were behind that design. The harness, a single 
diagonal strap, fastens on the central door pillar at one 
end, and the drive shaft tunnel at the other. To cater for 


high impact forces transmitted through the strap the car 


itself has a stress member in the door pillar. A version of 


this harness is available in Britain, yet it is to be queried 
whether it is so satisfactory in a British car as in the Volvo. 
Are British cars designed to carry additional high stresses 
at the necessary fixing points? This is a question which 
does not seem to have been considered adequately. 

A further interesting point arises in the case of the 
Swedish Volvo safety harness. Originally the design was 
the single diagonal strap as described; but in an accident 


it has been found that the occupant, having been thrown 


Courtesy Daily Mirror. 
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forward, then recoils, with the head whipping backward 
and thighs rising towards the dashboard. To avoid any 
complex injuries to the lower part of the body which may 
occur, Volvo's new design, 2, combines a diagonal strap 
with a lap strap, preventing the lower part of the body 
sliding forward under the cross strap. 


Lap straps 
There is a further simple example of the danger that can 
arise in taking data collated in one country and applying 
it directly to British cars. In America the Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory design of a safety belt is a simple lap 
strap. Its effectiveness (a probable saving of 50 — 60 per 
cent of those who would otherwise be killed) lies partly in 
the peculiarly American feature of the large number of 
persons who are killed by being thrown out of the car in a 
crash ~ a condition not so prevalent in Britain. 

This type of belt offers little protection against jack- 
knifing — the body being thrown forward in a collision 


and pivoting about the lap restraint. However, again in 


America, this is not such a great problem as the locus of 


the head does not include the windscreen and facia. But 
does this apply in smaller British and European cars’ ‘The 
radius of the head’s arc is of the order of 43 inches. Will 


the front seat occupants’ heads miss the facia’? 


Here it must be said that there is a divergence of 


opinion about jack-knifing. Some of the safety harness 
manufacturers in this country reported that, when using 
a lap strap, the head does not fly forward and downwards 


toward the facia in a crash, but upwards. Whether this 


was said with full knowledge or merely in the hope of 


selling a lap strap, is difficult to say. Had the manufac- 
turers themselves carried out full tests? There is a need to 
study these problems in this country — not just to accept 
evidence from other sources and use the results directly. 

Nevertheless, it is commonly accepted that a device 
which restrains the upper part of the body as well as the 
pelvis, gives the greater protection to the front seat occu- 
pants (particularly the passenger). A surgeon with a par- 
ticular interest in the design of safety harnesses from the 
anatomical point of view told pesiGN that in his opinion 
harnesses that apply loading to the chest cage alone are 
dangerous, but a part loading of the chest combined with 
shoulder and pelvic girdle restraints would be acceptable. 

With the different seating arrangements for the rear, 
a lap strap alone might offer a practical solution for rear 
seat safety. In this latter case its effectiveness will depend 
largely upon the clearance between the passengers and 
the front seat. 

‘Turning to a more detailed examination of the various 
fixing methods, the most Common system for the present 
British designs is to anchor the harness to the floor behind 
the front seat. Thus the strap runs over the top of the back 
of the seat. When a deceleration of, say, 20g occurs, what 
happens to the front seat? Any rear seat passengers are 
liable to be thrown forward, together with loose articles, 
adding to the load of the front seat passenger’s body. 
Che force from the decelerated mass of the passenger’s 
body is applied to the seat at the top. It is doubtful 
whether car seats are designed to cater for the dynamic 


loading which may well amount to 3,000 Ib wt or more. 
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When correctly restrained the human body can cer- 
tainly accommodate 20g decelerations as the US Air 
Force experiments with Colonel J.P. Stapp have shown. 
But “‘correctly restrained” implies not only that high g 
forces are distributed over those parts of the body which 
can best tolerate them, but also that the restraining device 
is correctly anchored and will not collapse or break loose. 
(Or if it does collapse, it does so deliberately to assist in 
reducing deceleration rates, while keeping the body and 


the passenger’s head clear of other parts of the car. 


Which belt for your car ? 

To collect evidence of the British motor industry's interest 
in this whole subject, enquiries were made among 14 
motor car manufacturers, asking which belt to fit to a 
specific make. Only one seemed to understand the difhi- 
culties involved, a maker of an expensive sports saloon 
car. The general manager of this firm pointed out that his 
company would only recommend a shoulder support to- 
gether with a lap strap. The snag with the particular 
model referred to was that, being a two-door saloon, the 
centre pillar was too far back for fixing a shoulder strap. 
“We are still endeavouring to find a solution to this 
problem, and as you will appreciate, unless the belt is 
correctly positioned and anchored, it is quite pointless in 


fixing it.”’ If the motorist went to an accessory dealer or 


motor agent, would he be so forthright in pointing out the 


2 The latest design of harness, which is fitted to the Volvo as a 
standard item, is illustrated here. It has been approved by the 
Swedish Ministry of Transport and fully satisfies that 
organization’s comprehensive standard (the specification 
includes tests for dynamic loading, deterioration and notes on 
those parts of the human body less suitable for high g loading). 
The three anchoring points can be seen; with this arrangement 
none of the restraining forces is applied to the back of the seat. 
The locking and release catch, integral with the belt, can be 
released with one hand. pesiGNer .Nils Bohlin for AB Volvo. 


1 A single lap strap may offer 
some protection for a front seat 
passenger provided the restraint 
is SO positioned that internal 
injuries are avoided and that 
the passenger's head does not 
strike any solid object. These 
conditions may apply toa 


child rather than an adult 
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Secured safely ? 


difficulties? Is the dealer in a position to know about the 
shortcomings of a particular car? 

The other manufacturers’ replies to queries concerning 
specific models were generally unenlightened. ‘See the 
dealer from whom you bought the car’’, said one. Ask 

for details, we believe some owners have fitted 
his, said eight others. One manufacturer enclosed litera- 
ture on a specific design but again would not commit 
himself to a firm recommendation. 

But one reply stands out above all others. ‘The company, 
a member of a large combine, recommended a lap strap 
which it could supply as an optional accessory to most of 
its models. When the weight of evidence suggests that a full 
restraining harness is necessary, it is a perturbing thought 
that this single manufacturer should have plumped for the 
less satisfactory solution. 

Perhaps the new British Standard will alter the situa- 
tion, but as yet harnesses remain only as accessories for 
British made cars. However well meaning an accessory 
manufacturer is, the only satisfactory approach to the 
problem is for the vehicle maker himself to produce a 
packaged system in which all the necessary fixing points, 
stress members, etc, are considered integrally with the 
specific car body design. It is doubtful whether accessory 
makers are in a position to exert sufficient influence so 
that the whole vehicle can withstand the high g loads that 
safety harnesses are designed for. Again, how can the 
small firms be expected to devote as much time and money 
in developing one type of harness for one model of car as 
the car manufacturer with his vast resources for research 
and development? And one harness for one model of car 
is the ideal to be aimed at — not the unhappy compromise 
of one harness to fit any car. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to encouraging the 
motorist to use a safety harness is this shirking of responsi- 
bility at the manufacturing end. Few owners will want to 
turn their new cars into the local garage to have holes 
drilled in the bodywork; in any case, with the present 
state of knowledge who is to say which make of harness is 
the most efficient for a specific model? If the harness were 
with the car on delivery, at least there would be a tempta- 


tion for the occupant to use it. 
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3 The Richmond Mk V/ design, a combined single diagonal 


shoulder strap and lap belt for driver protection, has only two 
fixing points — to the chassis on the offside and to the floor or 
transmission tunnel in the centre of the car. By necessity the 
diagonal strap passes over the back of the front seat but the 
fixing points are mounted as far back as possible. This has the 
advantage of reducing the turning moment applied to the top 
of the seat. A full harness for passenger protection is also 
available. pestiGNER Michael Richmond. MAKER Siebe, Gorman 


© Co Ltd for Michael Richmond Ltd. £8 10s. (Mk V1 


4,5 Another design which combines diagonal and lap straps is 
illustrated in 5, being examined on an exhibition stand. 
Beneath the user's left hand is the single buckle which runs 
freely on the combined diagonal and lap strap. A short 

length of webbing which must be fed through the buckle, 
anchors the harness to the left of the seat. To avoid interference 
with rear seat passengers the anchor points are mounted 
forward, 4. Thus the restraining forces are applied at the top of 
the front seat, which may give under the impact. The small 


clip is used to stop the belt sliding down the side of the seat. 
MAKER Irving Air Chute of Great Britain Ltd. £4 15s (model CH2). 
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6, 7 The securing buckle of the Masco G Belt fastens 
in front of the body. This harness is a combination of 
lap strap and two shoulder restraints in which the 
lap strap must be fed through the buckle, 7. The 
shoulder straps, using the same rear fixings as the lap 
strap, 6, are crossed behind the seat and therefore 
cannot slide off the shoulders. The front ends of the 
shoulder straps are secured around the lap belt. 

As the body ts thrown forward the lap strap and 
buckle may be pulled upwards into the chest. Again, 
considerable forces will be applied to the top of the 
seat. MAKER Mitchells, Ashworth, Stansfield & Co Ltd. 
DISTRIBUTOR Bradville Ltd (to the wholesale motor trade 
£6 12s 6d (complete harness; £4 45 (lap strap only 


8,9 Many of the comments made about the Masco 

G Belt, 6,7, apply to this harness also, particularly 
about the positioning of the buckle in front of the 
body. The single quick release buckle, 9, looks 
complex and is awkward to fasten. This particular 
type of harness has two fixing points on the rear 
floor; one for the lap strap (seen behind and partially 
beneath the front seat), and the other mounted 
further back (concealed by the rear passenger's 
foot). The vertical strap gets in the way of the rear 
seat passenger, and yet again the argument of the 
shoulder harness relying on the strength of the front 
seat, can be applied. MAKER Delaney Gallay Ltd. {4 45 


complete harness 


Photographs 1 and 3 by John Garner, and 49 and 
11 by Sam Lambert 


10, 11 This British version of the old Swedish safety 
harness is the only make available in this country 
which avoids forces on the back of the front seat. 
The two fixing points are on the central door pillar 
and transmission tunnel. It is simple to put on and 
release but it is to be queried whether British cars 
will tolerate high gloads on the door pillar, in the 
case of the version illustrated in 10. At the same time 
there is no pelvic restraint with this make. The 
single central fixing between the front seats, 11, 
offers no restriction to the rear seat passengers. As 
with several of the harnesses illustrated in this article 
the maker claims that, with some variation in fixing 


points, the straps can be fitted to most makes of 


British car. In a two-door saloon for example, the 
upper fixing point anchors on or just below the rear 
side window sill. MAKER Britax (London) Ltd. {4 45. 
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James Noel White, in a recent article (DESIGN 131 /30-37) which discussed the 

design and siting of farm buildings, outlined the advantages and disadvantages of mass 

N : produced buildings now on the market, and suggested that the industry has yet to produce a well 
ar designed and efficient building. A discussion was subsequently arranged by DESIGN to find out 
how improvements could be made. Held under the chairmanship of Sir Gordon 

Russell, the meeting represented manufacturers, designers, farmers and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. The starting point of the discussion was the apparent 


tendency of many people to reduce the problem to a townsman versus countryman argument. 


Those taking part were: 
Sir Gordon Russell, Council member and formerly director, ColD, in the chair 
Noel Carrington, farmer 
FF. W. Holder, chief architect, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Travers Legge, The Farmers Weekly 
Eric Le Grys, sales director, Atcost Ltd 
Harry knott, works director, Croggon & Co Ltd 
John Voelcker, architect 
; James Noel White, deputy director, ColD 
Peter Whitworth, industrial officer, ColD 
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SIR GORDON RUSSELL In considering the design of 
farm buildings we didn’t want to cut in on the 
practical side of building, for we believe it’s not a 
case of amenity versus the practical side; it’s a case 
involving both. The building has, first of all, to do 
its job properly, and must be placed where it can 
most conveniently serve its purpose. I think that 
what we want to find out today is whether we agree 
that improvements are necessary in the design of the 
buildings, and, if so, how best these could be carried 
out. 

NOEL CARRINGTON I've had a fairly long interest in 
design, so | hope I can speak from this point of view 
as well as that of the farmer. I think that the sugges- 
tion which has been made that farmers can be ex- 
pected not to be insensitive to amenity is perhaps not 
quite realistic. Nearly all the farmers I know — | 
don’t say they couldn't care less — but they would 
not be aware that amenity came into it; and the im- 
portance of providing economic buildings would 
weigh more than anything else. There are very few 
cases where completely new farms are planned from 
the beginning, either by landlords or farmer owners, 
and development is usually restricted to additions to 
existing farms. Of course the rebuilding of our farms 
is a generation overdue and most are obsolete. As I 
see it, the farmer has now got to accept prefabrica- 
tion in building, partly because local materials and 
skills cannot be obtained as they used to be. As to 
the role of the architect, the farmer can of course get 
a certain amount of help at the inspection and sanc- 
tion stage from the Ministry of Agriculture’s ad- 
visory service, but I haven't heard myself of any case 
where the architect has gone beyond giving advice 
on siting from the point of view of efficiency. There 
are controls by, say, the rural district council, 
particularly where traffic infringement is concerned, 
but the farmer can at present put up virtually any 
building without any advice or help at all as regards 
design. 

The most we can do is first, to see whether the 
ministry couldn’t provide help at the right stage, 
when the farmer is bound to be amenable, namely 
when his grant has got to be sanctioned; and second, 
whether the buildings that are available to him and 
some of the components couldn't be improved. As 
far as | know, no manufacturer has put on the 
market any cladding other than the corrugated 
sheet which is also used for roofing. This is the kind 
of detail I think it would be worth considering, and 
the farming community could have no objection to 
improvements of this kind. 


misuse 
F. W. HOLDER We are conscious in the ministry of 
this problem of the appearance of buildings, but we 
shouldn't overlook the fact that the ministry pro- 
vides grants in aid of only 33} per cent, and the 
farmer pays the rest. Naturally, therefore, we are 
not able to say all we might like in certain cases and 
the element of compulsion must be limited to certain 
essential aspects to ensure that public money is being 
spent in the right way. 

We like to be able to discuss applications with the 
farmers at the early stages of planning to ensure that 
a soundly designed job is submitted. I feel myself 
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that the main criticism of farm buildings must be 
levelled, first, at the wrong use of site and second, 
at the frequent misunderstandings as to the best 
way to use particular materials. You must under- 
stand the peculiarities of the site before you plan, 
for I think they could very well influence design, 
especially when it comes to using large span build- 
ings. 

SIR GORDON Variation of design relating to site 
surely that’s exactly what you can’t do in prefabri- 
cated buildings. Oughtn’t we to start at the begin- 
ning — are these buildings well-designed factory- 
made products? 

HOLDER I mean that one must judge whether one 
should use a very large span building or whether one 
could use several smaller spans, side by side, making 
greater use of site levels. 


co-operation 

T. LEGGE I would like to make the point that while 
agriculture is one of our biggest industries, it con- 
sists almost entirely of very small businesses indeed. 
So small in fact, that an architect is very rarely con- 
cerned in the conception of a scheme and very few 
businesses are big enough industrial enterprises to 
warrant his employment. A great deal of planning 
is done between the farmer, the local builder and the 
manufacturer whose prefabricated building is being 
used. I share with Mr Carrington the notion that 
farmers as a race are rather indifferent to the appear- 
ance of the buildings they put up, particularly if they 
can find a building which is at once cheap and func- 
tional. You see, we have only recently begun to 
make any real progress with the functional design of 
farm buildings in Britain for several reasons, and 
we're not really very sure yet of the kind of buildings 
we want. That means that we tend to put up shells 
of buildings in which we can install various types of 
fitments which can be varied as required at any time. 
SIR GORDON There are two separate problems here, 
as I see it. The actual design of buildings themselves 
as industrial products, and the siting of them; you 
can’t have standardised siting plans and every farm 
presents an entirely different problem. We should 
hear from a manufacturer on this question; Mr Le 
Grys could perhaps comment on what has so far 
been said. 


A. E. LE GRYS I agree with Mr Holder very much that 
siting, rather than the actual design of the structure 
is far and away the biggest problem. But I also 
think that the co-operation with the ministry is pro- 
bably not all it should be. Quite likely the ministry 
takes the view generally that we, the building manu- 
facturers, are very highly commercialised and have 
only our own interests at heart. We obviously do 


have a commercial interest but the number of 
buildings we are putting up each week shows a 
deeper feeling about what we are doing. 

We're faced, however, with one very big problem 
in that the farm improvement scheme is largely 
based on competition and the ministry invariably 
favours the lowest price in tendering for similar pro- 
ducts. So often it’s the last few pounds that are 
seriously in dispute — the last £20 is the major factor. 


HOLDER May I come in on this one about the lowest 
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price? You will appreciate that the 


always required that, 


Treasury has 
when Government depart- 
ments are concerned with spending public money 

they should ensure that competitive tenders are in- 
vited and that where possible the lowest price should 
be accepted. But it’s not quite correct to say that we 
always insist on the lowest price. We do have a 
system whereby a farmer who wants to use a partic- 
ular type of construction, where he’s got to know a 
certain firm of manufacturers and has always used 
their products, can use the product again in the form 
of a single tender, providing the ministry is satisfied 
the price is reasonable. But I would like to say this: 
cases have arisen where attempts to lower standards 
. Not 
on the actual structure but in the fixing of sheeting 
or cladding. 


have been made by certain firms to save money 


sik GORDON Mr Knott, you're a manufacturer; 
would you like to say anything about this’ 

H. KNOTT Well, rys in 
much of what he said. We are mass producing com- 


ponents for the farm. Therefore the siting can hardly 


I must agree with Mr Le ( 


be our job. Siting can only come from the ministry. 
Most farmers would use the ministry's advisory ser- 
vice, rather than try and employ an architect. 

So far as steelwork is concerned, I think it’s true to 
say we have made great strides in the last year or so. 
New steel processings, portal frames, etc, are so far 
advanced as to be highly suitable for farm buildings. 
Roof pitches can be as little as 4 and still be weather- 
tight. We are manufacturing many buildings now 
with stanchions at 45 — 50 ft spacings down the side 
of buildings and we are approaching the stage 
where the farmer can do what he likes about the in- 
filling. We have special designs with overhanging 
eaves to protect the sides of, for example, a barn, 
and to give a far more attractive appearance. 

SIR GORDON Mr Voelcker, you're a designer of farm 
buildings. It would be interesting to know at what 
stage you come in. 


flexibility 


JOHN VOELCKER It varies a lot at present. Unfor- 
tunately, the architect in many cases is called in 
after the building has been put up to find out what 
is wrong with it and why it isn’t working. I think 
with the kind of development there is in farming 
today, the question of layout and planning, and the 
amount of labour used to follow the main processes 
of the particular farm and so on, are quite compli- 
cated. And there’s quite a lot of co-ordination to be 
done between the farmer's requirements and the 
possible ways in which the building can be erected. 
One particular point here is that cost standards are 
One works bet- 
ween 8s and 14s 6d per sq ft of covered area. Now 


extremely low in farm buildings. 


that’s absolutely rock bottom, and there’s very little 
choice of material or method of construction with 
that. I think that the precast frame, using asbestos 
cladding or locally produced blocks, provides quite 
a workable set of components. 

What I think would be a useful development, and 
I can't see that the manufacturers of components 
would lose by this, would be greater flexibility in the 
frame for use of different materials. For example, 


HOLDER “*. . . criticism must be levelled at the wrong 


use of site and at the frequent misunderstandings as 


to the best way to use particular materials . . . 


Behind Mr Holder is Sir Gordon Russell 


LEGGE “*. . . farmers as a race are rather indifferent 


to the appearance of the buildings they put up...” 
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Improving farm buildings: a discussion 


VOELCKER “ .. . a real case could be made out for a 
small structure, bought off the peg...” 


the question of cladding; asbestos is very suitable in 
a lot of cases, but not in others. Where for instance 
sheeting comes down almost to ground level at the 
corner of a building there is always a likelihood of 
fractures in the sheeting. In such a case it’s very 
difficult to get a sheet out, because they're laid in 
sequence and you may fracture another sheet doing 
it. I think there is the possibility of developing an 
infilling panel that is put in position by the same 
equipment used to put up the frame. 

Coming back to the manufacturers’ position here, 
there is a place for package deal buildings, such as 
grain driers, gas stores, etc, which are always re- 
quired. The building isn’t simply cover, it’s plant. 
Plant and cover should be integrated in certain types 
of building; the results are cheaper and often much 
more satisfactory aesthetically. 


teamwork 

A last point here — for the farming industry really. 
The grant scheme helps the farmer considerably in 
erecting larger buildings; you have to use permanent 
materials and put up a permanent building, which 
is reasonable enough. With small buildings on the 
other hand, the farmer often sees that he can save 
the 334 per cent grant, plus more, by using old bits 
of material that are lying about the farm. The result 
is a sort of shanty town development, over which 
planning authorities have no kind of control. They 
are very often bad buildings, put up in the wrong 
place; just slapped up one season and allowed to de- 
cay. | think a real case could be made out for a small 
structure, say a post and beam structure, possibly of 
timber or concrete, that could be bought off the peg, 
taken away from the manufacturer’s yard in the 
farmer's truck and erected on site. What this calls 
for though is a great deal of co-operation between 
manufacturers, simply because if these things are to 
be workable, the different materials must be able 
to be put together easily. In other words, some sort 
of co-ordination between concrete components and 


asbestos sheets and so forth. Possibly some work by 
the Cement and Concrete Association, the Timber 
Development Association, or one of the asbestos 
combines, might be able to clear up this small build- 
ing business and put it on a cheaper footing on the 
basis of a production run. 

There must, however, be something to stand in 
for the vernacular and I think this has a lot to do 
with the farming process. With the increase in special 
kinds of building, a certain kind of precision is 
necessary, but they can produce local characteristics. 
These kinds of things are beginning to give a defini- 
tion that for a long period has been completely lost. 


the architect 

SIR GORDON Would you agree that good factory pro- 
duced buildings, not only for farm buildings, but 
for petrol filling stations, etc, could set the standard? 
VOELCKER Yes, now is the time to pay some attention 
to the design of these components. 

SIR GORDON How far do you yourself come into this, 
talking to the manufacturer and so on? Because it 
seems to me that the architect has really got to have 
an effect. 

VOELCKER Not a great deal as a matter of fact. At 
present it tends to be at the organisation and plan- 
ning stage. There is very little contact at the design 
stage. I select the building components most suitable 
for a given case. 

Le GRYS Until the last couple of years, we haven't 
employed architects on our staff. Today we've got a 
large staff of architects who are very interested in 
the problems being discussed today. They are not 
primarily employed for that purpose; it’s more an 
engineering problem than an architectural problem. 
But we are quite aware that there has to be an 
architect's influence in the design of a structure. 

SIR GORDON The problem of teaming up the architect 
and the engineer is one of the things which are neg- 
lected in so many jobs. 


KNOTT 


. architects generally don't seem to be 


interested in farm buildings . . 


KNoT?T We are used to working with architects, but 
generally they don’t seem to be interested in farm 
buildings. If an architect is not interested, it is difh- 
cult for us, producing a standard article such as a 
barn, to suggest to the client that he should go to the 
expense of employing one. But it does seem that the 
architectural profession ought to make more ener- 
getic... 

VOELCKER Yes, I think that what really can be done 
most usefully is that the architect should act as a go- 
between for the farmer and the manufacturer. 


HOLDER I don’t agree that architects are not inter- 
ested in farm buildings. The problem is that the 
majority of farmers are unwilling to employ profes- 
sional consultants. There is not a return sufficient to 
justify the average architect specialising in farm 
buildings, and apart from a few private architects 
and specialists within the ministry, there are not 
many who make a living from advising the farmer. 
JAMES NOEL WHITE I think it is very rare to see a fine 
and undamaged prefabricated large building in the 
countryside, from personal observation, The main 
problem is the fitting of cladding to the frame, and 
even a very small degree of co-operation based on 
practical experiment, financed I should think by 
some federation or other, or a group of manufac- 
turers, would prove of great benefit both to the user 
and to those who are trying to achieve a higher 
standard of building in the countryside. | would urge 
the suggestion Mr Voelcker made of the inter- 
changeability of different types of cladding. 


research 
CARRINGTON I'd like to answer that if | may. There 
have 


been the last five 


years that whereas we have an Institute of Agricul- 


numerous suggestions in 


tural Engineering, which has done a great deal in 
the way of testing and improving farm machinery, 
we have not had any institute for farm buildings, 
where technical experiments can be carried through. 
If we had such an institute, that is the place perhaps 
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WHITE . very often the ugliness many of us object 


to is due to clumsy thinking 


where manufacturers could continually improve 
their designs. At the moment, the farmer can only 
take what is in the catalogue. If it can be done for 
machinery it can be done for buildings 

LEGGE I think it’s probably true to say that Britain 
is the only large agricultural country in the world 
which is given a direct Government grant for the 
purchase by farmers of farm buildings. At the same 
time it is the only large agricultural country which 
has no official research centre. It's a very curious 
situation, although such centres in) some other 
countries haven't done much more than the work 
done by manufacturers and farmers in Britain. There 
are, of course, one or two exceptions, such as the 
National Farm Building Centres in Norway and 
Sweden. For Britain, it might be a better idea if we 
had a co-ordinating farm buildings centre for refer- 
ence and information, and carried out experimental 
work at the universities. But | agree with Mr Car- 
rington that sensible Government action is vastly 


overdue 


Le GRYS I think it’s accepted by people connected 
with farm buildings that there is more need for re- 
search and I think I'm right in saving that the min- 
istrv itself has actually carried out research and ex- 
periment. 

HOLDER Yes. The Agricultural Research Council is 
at present engaged on suc ha project 

Le GRyYS I don’t feel this really has a lot of connec- 
tion with the aesthetic point of view of spoiling the 
countryside. I think it’s a separate problem. 

SIR GORDON It does seem to me important that ex- 
periment to find out the best type of building must 
take account of the architectural aspect. 


I think the 
institute of this kind is most important. I’m constant- 


VOELCKER suggestion of a research 
ly finding that farmers have been experimented on 
in point of fact! Firms produce a package deal build- 
ing and offer it with specifications. The specifications 
are not comparable and the farmer looks through 
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CARRINGTON “*. . . rebuilding our farms is a 


generation overdue... 


these and says: “Oh well, this is the cheapest one” 
and takes it. Often it doesn’t work from a technical 
point of view simply because it hasn't been tested. 
wuirtt Very often the ugliness many of us object to, 
if traced back to its origin, is due to clumsy thinking 
and ad hoc decisions. Technical development and 
architectural design are two factors which do in fact 
support one another. 
LE GRYS This problem is surely a very deep one. It’s 
going to need an awful lot of money and an awful 
lot of research to establish the correct way of doing 
things. But the question of cladding is not so diffi- 
cult at all. As I said before, it is a question of the 


few pounds extra money spent on these structures. 


design and function 

WHITE Better design would produce better function. 
I think that the cladding is often an operational 
weakness of the building. Other things, when you 
get on to ventilation, heating and so on, raise very 
big technical problems, all of which have a bearing 
on this. Just to create an umbrella for the farmer to 
park things inside is not a logical way of providing 
the agricultural industry with a farm building. 
CARRINGTON As far as asbestos is concerned, the 
manufacturers use the ordinary roof cladding placed 
vertically. In some cases, it has to be cut, labori- 
ously and often very inaccurately, for it’s an awk- 
ward material. The job may have to be done again 
after the ministry inspector has been round. It does 
seem to me as a farmer watching the job being done, 
as if not a great deal of thought had been given to 
the job in the factory. 

Le GRyYsS I don’t like the implication that no thought 
has been given .. . if there’s a problem that causes 
men to get hot under the collar and lose their tem- 
pers, obviously there’s some fault in it. But I think 
the problem you’re referring to is the matching of 
asbestos and corrugated iron. 


CARRINGTON There is a problem of flexibility. Farm- 


Photographs by John Garner 


LE GRYS **. . . more an engineering problem than 


an architectural problem . ..” 


ers must think ahead about changing over from one 
function to another. So from the point of view of 
modern farming techniques, flexibility is all the 
more important. We want a material which is better 
looking and less liable to fracture than what we've 
got at present. A certain amount of latitude to 

choose and my own experience is that there is little 

to choose except ordinary vertical corrugated iron. 

PETER WHITWORTH It does in fact exist. If you go to 

the asbestos people they will give you an alternative 

cladding. Farm buildings manufacturers also, but 

nobody puts it in their literature. There is no way of 

finding out without a lot of worrying. 

SIR GORDON It is quite obvious that there are plenty 

of problems here. Is there any constructive action 

we can take to help? 

wuire From what has been said, improvements 

could be made without undue cost, if there were co- 

operation between manufacturers and suppliers of 

cladding. The ministry could be of the greatest help 

in putting across ideas through its representatives 

and information services, as can the agricultural 

Press. 

sIR GORDON There is also this plea for a centre for 
research and testing and a lead is required. Manu- 
facturers should take account of an increasing public 

consciousness and pay more attention to the archi- 
tectural side of the building. They should, in fact, 
employ an architect or a skilled industrial designer. 
The present vast expansion in farm buildings is 
stimulated by the Government grant which involves 
a large amount of money and I do think that public 
consciousness is in itself a step forward. 

It seems to me completely reasonable that tem- 
porary buildings can be pleasant in every sense; 
they do not have to be cheap and nasty. What we 
would like to see is that they are all well designed, 
and that they are all well sited in relation to the jobs 
they do. We in the CoID would very much like to 
lend our support and approval in this job, which I 
think all of us here have an interest in. 
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overseas review 


Holland 


Consumer needs investigated 


BRIGID O°7DONOVAN 


Keeping their heads above water is no picnic for the 
11 million Dutch. The endless fight with the sea, the 
terrible destruction of the war. the competitive sectarian 
birth rates, the exceedingly low death rate. the nine 
million cows, the need to compensate economically for 
the sudden loss of wealthy colonies by an equally sudden 
industrialisation — all add up to work for the building 
industry on a vast scale. (Thirteen per cent of total em- 
ployment is in the building industry, as against six per 
cent in Great Britain. 

A watchful eye is kept on events by the Bouwcentrum, 
the big glass and brick Building Centre in Rotterdam, 
which houses a staff of 200 engaged in a variety of en- 
quiries and services for all concerned with building. After 
the first flush of post-war building was over, it was noticed 
that the houses going up were not exactly the ample 
centres of a rounded and convivial family life which the 
Dutch hold in very high regard. Not surprisingly, they 
were austere. Since 1939 the population has increased by 
25 per cent (the increase in the UK has been 8-5 per 
cent). The people are not rich (wages are about £8 10s 
for 48 hours and piecework earnings are under strict 
government control). The families are large, and expect 
to be at home both for the midday and the evening meal. 
The housewife seldom goes out to work, and must spin 
out the money by careful housekeeping, with little in the 
way of centralised services. 

It is one thing to have a small ill-equipped house be- 
cause one is poor, and quite another to have it because 
one knows no better. Although poorer than citizens of the 
UK, the Dutch standard of living is rising all the time, 
with the danger that small sub-standard houses would 
continue to be built for sheer lack of knowledge of what 
was needed. Furthermore, such houses would lose value, 
an important point where so many houses are put up, 
not by the local government, but by co-operatives. 

In 1954 the Bouwcentrum, together with a large num- 
ber of interested bodies, combined to set up a study of the 
functional principles of the dwelling. The study was to 
find out what activities were carried on and how a house 
was used for the storage of clothing, goods and food. 


Several Dutch organisations concerned with home 
planning organised an enquiry recently to establish 
the essential requirements of a house. The results, 
published hy tie Bouwcentrum, the Rotterdam 
Building Centre, LEFT, are discussed here. 


‘The essential requirements of a house were defined as 
“those which are essential for an harmonious development 
of the family and the individual, the fulfilment of which 
is, in principle, regarded by the majority of the Nether- 
lands people as an essential condition for achieving an 
acceptable standard of living and housing from the 
material, moral, cultural and social points of view”’. 

Simple methods were to be used in the enquiry and no 
attempt made, by the more complicated methods of work 
study and job analysis, radically to improve the techniques 
of housewifery. To embody new techniques in a new house 
means re-training the housewife. The enquiry very sensi- 
bly decided to start by drawing up the basis tor a house to 
fit the housewife’s present techniques. 

A preliminary investigation was held first to find out 
what the family was grousing about most. This turned out 
to be storage, and it is likely that the work on storage 
space provides the most novel feature of the whole en- 
quiry. The first step was to make an inventory of what 
was being stored. Use was made of the enquiry groups 
formed in 1953 by the Netherlands Housing Council. 
There were five groups of 400 households which, on the 
advice of the Foundation of Statistics, were properly rep- 
resentative according to size of province and municipality ; 
size of family; religion (very important in Holland); and 
occupation. The groups were not entirely representative 
of the population as a whole because their members had 
to answer advertisements to get into the groups, and then 
fill in written questionnaires. They therefore represented 
a most active sector of the community. 

The questionnaire was comprehensive, enumerating 
every type of garment, every size of pot and pan and every 
sort of bed covering. There was a 100 per cent response to 
the questionnaire as a whole, but the questions were un- 
evenly answered. In the end nothing was put into the 
inventory unless it was mentioned in at least 70 per cent 
of the replies. 

When the list of things to be stored was established, 
studies were made as to how the different things were 
used, and where they should be stored. Then the sizes of 
the cupboards and shelving required were established. (In 
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The grids shown in 
these photographs are 
in 10 cm units. 
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Sleeping, clothing, personal hygiene, 
baby care, etc 


1 A free space of about 3 ft 9 inches is required in 
front of a full length mirror 2 {t 94 inches high; if the 
mirror is higher the space in front can be shorter 


2 The hanging space required for a man’s outer 
clothing ts estimated at 28 - 24 57 inches. 


3 An attempt to clean under a bed when the under- 


side is 8 inches above the floor 


4 It is easier to sweep under the bed when the 


underside is 12 inches above the floor 


§ In the bathroom the shower trough is 3 ft 3 ft; 
the water consumption is estimated at | of the 
amount needed for a bath. The stool has rubber 
feet. Two hooks are provided for the hand shower, 


one for use while standing and the other for sitting. 
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spite of the adage *‘a place for everything and everything 
in its place”’, it is most uncommon, especially with rising 
incomes and a plethora of possessions, for an English 
family to have any idea how much storage it needs. Half 
the storage space in English homes consists of the ‘one 
saucepan in another’ variety, entailing the maximum dis- 
turbance when things are removed for use. 

In studies of the use of equipment, walls and floors 
marked into 10 cm squares were used. Housewives of 
average height were photographed carrying out the vari- 
ous tasks against the marked-out background, and the 
size of the necessary workspaces was calculated accord- 
ingly. The method is not new, but is simple to use, and 
convincing. 

What has been the result of all this work? In the first 
place, the results have been published in Houses,' a well- 
printed and illustrated loose-leaf volume. The text is in 
double columns, one English. one Dutch. (Most of the 
chapter headings in the report are given with the photo- 
graphs that illustrate this article. 

There is probably no more comprehensive guide to the 
interior needs of the house. It is intended, as is so much 
of the Bouwcentrum’s work, for the client as well as the 
architect. The architect cannot draw up his plan until the 
client knows what he wants, and this clear, easily avail- 
able discussion of what he is likely to want, must be a 
godsend to the Dutch client. who is as often a small vol- 
untary co-operative as a large local authority. 

The dimensions of objects stored and storage spaces 
are given, the amount of room required for different 
activities, and a few layouts for the more complicated 
inter-related processes like cooking. In general, however, 
layouts have not been given. In the first place. each site 
and type of dwelling is different, and it was thought best 
to give detailed information to the architect, and then 
rely on him to synthesize the requirements. In the second 
place, a small dwelling must not be carved up into im- 
movable cells for each activity. he space should be ar- 
ranged as flexibly as possible, and the family must decide 


how to apportion conflicting claims. 


Ideal homes 

Besides the publication Houses, a family flat. based on the 
data shown in the study, was constructed at the Bouw- 
centrum last year, and shown to the public. This year a 
similar flat is being shown for a single occupant. These 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. As for fitments, 
Dutch firms are just beginning to make mass produced 
fitments in accordance with the recommendations. 

With so much to praise, what is there to criticize in this 
careful, widely published, well publicised work? There is 
of course the point that some 90 per cent of new Dutch 
dwellings are built on too tight a budget to follow the 
ideals set out. Nevertheless. all can have some of the 
recommended features, and if the money spent on the 
remaining 10 per cent is well spent, they will become the 
models for the future. Without the necessary information, 
it is very easy to build a comparatively expensive yet 
uncomfortable house. 

The lack of real anthropometric work is another point 
of criticism. Work which is actually referred to in the 


book (by Cornell University and the Svenska Slodjforeni- 
gen) has been ignored in the recommendations. The exist- 
ing height of the draining board, for example, is taken as 
the normal standing work height in the kitchen. As hither- 
to in England, the Dutch long for a unified working sur- 
face right round the kitchen, regardless of what work the 
housewife is doing, and regardless of the fact that different 
tasks need different heights. Here the working height 
recommended is 35} inches 374 inches (36 inches in 
England). Custom has it among the lucky Dutch that 
most cooking stoves should be 334 inches high, but Houses 
actually suggests that they should be raised to match the 
draining board unless side shelves can be provided. On 
the other hand the study recommends the very comfort- 
able seated working height of 25} inches. 

How does the Bouwcentrum’s work tie up with that 
done here? Some comparable studies have of course been 
made, mainly by the Building Research Station.* For ex- 
ample, there have been enquiries into the amount of time 
the housewife spends on different activities and in different 
rooms, and also into the amount and direction of walking 
in the kitchen, leading to suggestions for kitchen layout. 
A recent Scottish study? showed that flat dwellers with 
less than 10 sq ft of built-in storage space were discon- 
tented, and those with more were not. Unfortunately 
these studies have not been published in permanent form, 
The fact that one can actually buy Houses, is one of its 
chief charms. ‘The Dutch can also buy a much cheaper 


illustrated summary, but that has no English version. 


Available from Bouwcenutrum Publication Department, PO Box 294, 


700 Weena, Rotterdam, £6. 
* R. G. Bateson and Elspeth A. Whyte, Arichen Planning. Experiments on a 
Working Kitchen in London Flats, Building Research Station, reprinted from 
The Builder, March 13, 1953. 


V. Hole and J. Madge, A Case Study of Tenant Experiences in Some New 
Scottish Houses, reprinted from the Architects’ Journal, April 10, 1958. 


Washing, drying, ironing and mending 


6 The space required for ironing when sitting down 
is about 54 sq ft: for ironing (standing or sitting) the 
height of the table should be 33 inches and the stool 
24 inches. (The wheel tub can be used first for dirty 
linen then for clean laundry.) 
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Preparation of food, cooking and meals 


10 A vertical drawer for storing large equipment. 


11 The space required for storing dry groceries for a 
family of four (to be divided among various shelves 
is about 54 sq ft. 
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Spiritual and physical recreation and activities 


7 A suggested play corner for children takes up 
about 34 sq yd 
8 An impression of the space required for a living 


room corner — about 6sq yd 


9 The space required for the storage of prams, 
scooters and bicycles was estimated at about 5 sq yd 
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Anniversary display 


Heal and Son Ltd's encouragement of young de- 
signers is well known, and it is typical of the firm 
that, to commemorate its 150th anniversary this 
year, it commissioned a series of special room settings 
from student designers in seven European countries. 

The furniture, fabrics and the layout of the rooms 
were designed at leading art schools; the designers 
worked, in liaison with Christopher Heal, under the 
supervision of ‘group leaders’, many of whom, like 
Ake Huldt and Gio Ponti, are internationally 
known. The designs were made by Heal’s from 


prototypes or working drawings, and one or two of 


them are now in general production. 

The exhibition was called Designers of the Future, 
but critics hoping to go trend spotting were warned 
off by Christopher Heal in his introductory note to 
the exhibition catalogue. The students, he writes, 
were not asked to design “‘rooms of the future’’, and 
adds: “We are doubtful if there is much value in 
attempting such prophecies, and consider it is more 
worthwhile to design furniture for the present day”’. 


Most of the individual designs were well consid- 
ered and the furniture was functional and flexible 
in use. Occasional chairs stacked, easy chairs could 
be pushed together to form settees, bench seats 
converted into beds, etc. The stacking stools in the 
Finnish nursery, 2 (designed by Ilmari Tapiovaara 
and past students of the Design Institute of Helsinki) 
were demountable and could be built up in various 
different play arrangements; the use of aluminium, 
glass and steel in the Swiss room divider, 5, provided 


a welcome change from the predominant use of 


wood throughout the exhibition; the Swedish room, 
3, had a range of individual tables that could be 
fitted together in various group arrangements. (This 
room was designed by students at the Konstfacks- 
kolan, Stockholm, under the direction of Mr Huldt. 

But in spite of this ingenuity, and the craftsman- 
ship and quality of some of the designs, the exhibi- 
tion was on the whole disappointing. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that there were few innovations. 
and that certain trends in furniture design today 


seemed over-emphasised. 

Although this was a seven nation exhibition, 
there was a uniformity of approach to design prob- 
lems. Light woods were used extensively (in the 
German, British, Swedish, Finnish and Norwegian 
rooms). Again the ‘sturdy’ look predominated, with 
angles, sharp corners and constructional details em- 
phasised. (This was carried to the extreme in the 
heavy furniture for the Italian room, 4, designed by 
Signor Ponti and students at the Milan School of 
Arcnitecture.) The German room, 1, was one of the 
most successful; this was designed by students at the 
Staatliche Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste under 
the direction of Professor Herta-Maria Witzemann. 
The British room, 6, was designed by students at the 
LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts, under the 
guidance of Nigel Walters. 

However, in spite of any reservations one might 
have felt about the exhibition, Heal’s is to be con- 
gratulated for undertaking this ambitious experi- 
ment, since it was a valuable student exercise. 
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Breaking in a brand image 


It is always interesting to witness the birth ofa brand 
image, and never more so than when the products 
and services around which it is created are them- 
selves new and unknown. Such ‘double events’ are 
rare, particularly in Britain where most of the brand 
images of recent years have started with the ad- 
vantage (or disadvantage) of an established reputa- 
tion and the graphic impedimenta of the past. How- 
ever, the new Spar image, shown here, has started 
completely from scratch both graphically and 
commercially. 

The marketing situation leading up to the creation 
of this new image is unusual. Spar is in fact an associ- 
ation of two groups; Spar (Britain) Ltd (comprising 
31 grocery wholesalers) giving special terms to mem- 


bers of The Guild of Spar Grocers Ltd (a group of 
nearly 2,000 independent grocery retailers whose 
shops bear Spar identification 

It was with the object of creating a corporate 
image that Spar decided to brand and market its 
own range of packaged grocery products, and ap- 
proach the Metal Box Co Ltd for the design of its as 
yet faceless range of packaged groceries. Spar’s only 
fixed requirement was the inclusion of the Spar 
symbol — a fir tree within a circle. And it was from 
this very open brief that the designer, Leslie McCom- 
bie of Metal Box Design Studios, created the range 
illustrated here. 


As always in jobs of this nature the design process, 


seen in retrospect, appears disarmingly simple and 
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inevitable. Taking first the existing tree symbol, Mr 
McCombie trimmed its originally fussy outline to 
the cleaner, more legible form shown here. A yet 
further simplification of the now basically triangular 
shape of the tree, and a check motif was evolved 
which has become the modus operandi of the new 
brand image. And certainly where the packaging is 
concerned itis an effective one. Itrepeats wellin bulk 
display and, with television and monochrome Press 
advertising in mind, should lose little of its sparkle 
Although the 
check motif does not sit so happily on the cylindrical 


in black-and-white reproduction 


containers, tending to slide out of view before the fall 
effect of the check can register, it comes across par- 
ticularly well on the plane surfaces of the cartons. 
The check appears in two and sometimes three col- 
ours, the combinations of which (black and orange 
in the lentils pack, for example ; red, orange and green 
for the jelly) have been agreeably balanced and give 
a colourful boost to the basic check theme. For the 
main lettering Mr McCombie has used an adapted 
Garamond italic — a graceful face, yet robust enough 
to retain its legibility in colours other than black 
The motif has already been applied to a number 
of Spar vehicles and plans have been mooted to equip 
the group's shops with similarly chequered fascia 
panels and floor tiles. All this is logical to the build- 
ing up of a brand image, but one cannot dispel a 
nagging doubt as to the wisdom of too liberal an 
application of a check motif, whatever the circum- 
stances. One can have too much of a good thing and, 
certainly, as a visual device, a little check goes a long 


way. G. BE. MOGGRIDGE 
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Miscellany 


House of the year 

Each year Woman's Journal sponsors a show house to 
demonstrate new ideas in house building and furn- 
ishing. The 1960 house, the fourth in the series, was 
Gerald R. Beech and Dewi-Prys 
Thomas, and built by J. W. Jones & Sons (Builders 

Ltd at Woolton, in Liverpool. 


designed by 


The architects have used timber extensively in 
the surface treatment and structure of the house; the 
ground floor is in brick, and the bedroom storey is a 
timber box resting on four laminated beams in the 
ground floor ceiling. The timber construction allows 
for continous strip windows on the first floor, and 
these continue round the corners so that each bed- 
room looks out in two directions. 


This house provides privacy in an urban area, 
with a closely knit relationship between inside and 
out, ABOVE LEFT. The open plan of the ground floor 
gives a sense of spaciousness (the illustration ABOVE 
RIGHT shows the hall and dining area seen from the 
living room Ihe internal partitions can be re- 
moved or changed if necessary, so that the ground 
floor plan is flexible. 

A wooden staircase links the two floors: in con- 
trast with the muted furnishing of the ground floor, 
the three bedrooms have been furnished to express 
the personalities of their individual occupants. 

The central heating is adequate to warm the 
whole house, but the architect has included a fire- 
place “as a sop to the public’s conservative ideas”. 


Although it seems a pity to shrink before public 
opinion, the treatment of the fireplace wall is very 
interesting, with recesses provided for telephone, 
television set, and coal hod. 

This is certainly one of the best show houses seen 
recently, and it demonstrates what can be done 
when a builder employs architects to whom he gives 
a free hand. It also speaks highly for the way certain 
popular women’s magazines are now encouraging 
progressive standards in domestic building and fur- 
approximately £10,000, 
complete with garden layout) will have to be less 


nishing. But the price 


before it can be considered seriously as a prototype 
for development. 
JOYCE MACKRELI 


Plastics for convenience 


During the past 12 years Racasan Lid has been sell- 
ing chemical toilets made from metal. These are 
treated with a variety of applied finishes, such as 
vitreous enamelling, galvanising, stove enamelling, 
etc. For the past four years Racasan has also been 
investigating the suitability of certain types of plas- 
tics, including polyester resins and various forms of 
polyethylene. 

The immediate advantage of the Paragon, Lert, 
the plastics model Racasan has recently introduced, 
is its lightness, which, in an article designed for port- 
ability, is of course essential. Close collaboration with 
Martyn Rowlands and the design department of E. 
K. Cole Ltd, together with further testing, led to the 
version illustrated here, in which four different types 
of plastics have been used. The main body, which 
has a capacity of 5} gallons, is moulded in high 
density polyethylene, the lid from low density poly- 
ethylene while the seat fittings are made in nylon. A 
swivel PVC extrusion grip is fitted to the handle, 
which, like the other metal parts is in stainless steel. 
The seat clips firmly on to the container, but it is 
simple to remove, so that emptying is easy. The 
Paragon retails at £4 17s 6d. HOWARD UPJOHN 
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Dovetailing at Dover Street 

The transformation of the interior of Bentalls’ store 
at Kingston-upon- Thames, currently taking shape 
at the hands of THM Partners, is one of those inter- 
esting commissions that prompts one to take a closer 
look at the designers involved. However it is not so 
much the individual talents of John Tandy, Lucy 
Halford and Derek Mills that have made TH M Part- 
ners into a successful design organisation, as the de- 
gree to which these talents have been adapted and 
integrated, each to the other, in the day-to-day 
business of designing for industry. And this, more- 
over, in the diverse and not always complementary 
spheres of packaging, display, interior, furniture 
and latterly — product design. 

Phere is, of course, a necessary measure of special- 
isation within the organisation. In all, the staff num- 
bers about 30; Mr Vandy, as senior partner (and 
prime mover in the setting up of the team when the 
three partners first met as fellow designers at Richard 
Lonsdale Hands Associates) handles most of the con- 
tact and packaging side of the partnership. Miss Hal- 
ford heads the interior design studio and, when the 
job demands it, furniture design. Mr Mills is the 
main packaging designer and generally looks after 
the graphic design side. 

The point about these divisions, however, is that 
they are by no means rigid and, particWarly where 
questions of visual appeal are concerned, are apt to 
disappear to make way for an easy-going ‘lets-try- 
it-this-way” interaction of ideas. And it is this ele- 
ment of interaction that has become for THM an 
eflecuive safeguard against one of the dangers inher- 
ent in group work of any kind — head-in-the-sand 
specialisation. 

Inevitably, the sense of unity within the organisa- 
tion is reflected in TH M's approach to design pro- 
blems which, briefly, start from the old fashioned, 
but sull valid premise that if a job is worth doing, it 
is worth doing well. In THM this means first de- 
manding a full and exact brief. This has not always 
been easy. “There is always the language problem 
when one wants to talk design with a client, most of 
whom have had little or no experience of design and 
of what constitutes a proper brief.’ From here 


Lucy Halford, John Tandy, centre, and Derek Mills of 
THM Partners. Photograph by John Garner. 


THM assesses the problem in terms of the external 
factors that can and generally do affect the design. 
These include the nature of the intended market; 
existing consumer habits or preferences (if any 
what the retailer thinks (this particularly in pack- 
aging and point-of-sale), and a long look at what 
the competitor is up to (the danger of duplication, 
particularly in the branded goods market, is a very 
real one). Only when the complete marketing pic- 
ture has been established are the covers taken off 
the drawing boards at Dover Street. 

lo return to the work for Bentalls. For Miss Hal- 
ford this is something of a personal tour de force, and 
is typical of the sort of job that TH M likes to get its 
corporate teeth into. The work began over two years 
ago and is still by no means completed; the redesign 
involves new layout for the interior, colour schemes, 
lighting, display fittings, and furniture etc, through- 
out the many departments of the store. In order to 
do this job efficiently TH M was able to indulge its 
taste for preliminary research to the full, and in co- 
operation with Bentalls’ own staff, examine among 


Part of the lingerie department at Bentalls Ltd; the layout and the display fitments were designed by THM. 
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other things, such factors as circulation, the ergo- 


nomics of counter work and the extent to which 
existing fitments and display facilities could be 
adapted 

Although the work for Bentalls’ takes a great deal 
Miss Halford’s 


also currently completing work on the London 


of its time and energy, team is 


showrooms of Morton Sundour Fabrics Ltd. Last 
year THM redesigned the main showroom on the 
ground floor and is now working on the lower ground 
floor showroom which will display quilts, bedspreads 
and mats. TH M’s aim has been to open up both 
these floors so that they can be seen from the street, 
and to provide really effective lighting and display 
units units that are flexible enough to become 
vehicles for many kinds of display. To complete this 
commission THM hopes to carry out some altera- 
tions to the fascia. 

On the packaging design side THM has worked 
and is working for a number of companics covering 
a very wide field of merchandise, including cigarette 
packs for Players, a variety of packaged products 
for the Beecham Groups, as well as jam labels, bis- 
cuit wrappers and beer labels. 

But despite the volume and the variety of its 
work in this field, it is perhaps significant that 
PHM has avoided adopting anything in the nature 
of a formula in its approach to desiga. After nearly 
a decade of practical experience of designing for 
industry (during which, incidentally, the super- 
market and commercial television have generated 
a formidable wind of change in presentation tech- 


THM 


healthy empiricists, preferring to see theirs as a pro- 


niques), the directors remain in outlook 
fession in which the golden rule is that there are no 


golden rules G. BE. MOGGRIDGE 


Apprentices at art school 

Iwo of the student apprentices at Hoover Lid who 
took part in the course on industrial design arranged 
for the firm by the ColD recently (pestcn 135/69) 
are to start a part-time course at the LCC Central 
School of Arts and Crafts next month. 

They are Peter Scott, a development engineer in 
the washing machine design section, and Philip 
King, a student apprentice who has just taken his 
final examinations for the Diploma of Technology. 
The two-year course will cover basic design, includ- 
ing colour, pattern, form and proportion, presenta- 
tion drawing, modelling and project design, ete. 


Royal designers 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts has re- 
cently made four new appointments to the distine- 
tion of Royal Designer for Industry. These are: 
Stanley Morison, the type designer and typogra- 
pher; Alastair Morton, a member, ColD, a director 
of Morton Sundour Fabrics Ltd, and of Edinburgh 
Weavers; and Sir Basil Spence, the architect. Charles 
Eames, the American designer, has been appointed 


an honorary RDI. 


Two medallists 

The Royal Society of Arts’ Bicentenary Medal for 

1960 has been awarded to J. Cleveland Belle. Mr 

Belle, a former member ColD, was the first director 
continued on page 63 
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Where Artists tind Quality 


Everyone in any 
way connected 
with the purchase 
and the use of 
artists’ materials 
needs this handy 
pocket reference. 


FREE: 

A fund of information in 
pocket size, containing details 
and prices for the whole range 
of Reeves artists’ materials. 
Simply write tora ¢ opy ot 
REEVES POCKET CATALOGUE 


—tree on request. 


SEND A POST 


CARD 


NOW TO 5 REEVES AND SONS LIMITED, LINCOLN ROAD, FNEIFLD, MIDDLESEX 
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of the Colour Design and Style Centre which the 
Cotton Board established in Manchester in 1940; he 
is a director of Aquascutum Lid, vice-president of 
the Incorporated Society of London Fashion De- 
signers and has recently been appointed to the board 
of Colman, Prentis & Varley Lid. 

The RSA’s Albert: Medal for 1960 has 
awarded to Sir Frederick Handley Page for “*leader- 


been 


ship in the design and manufacture of aircraft’. 
Chis medal is awarded for “distinguished merit in 


promoting arts, manufactures or commerce”. 


Birthday honours 

Phis year’s birthday honours list included: 

PC: F. J. Erroll, Minister of State, Board of Trade. 
Knights Bachelor: William Hunter McFadzean, 
President, Basil 
British 


Federation of British Industries: 


Spence, President, Royal Institute of 
Architects. 
OBE: G. Grenfell Baines, architect. senior partner, 


Grenfell Baines Hargreaves. 


OBITUARY 


Kenneth Brayshaw 

Kenneth Brayshaw, head of the School of Industrial 
Design at the Regional College of Art, Manchester, 
died recently. A colleague writes: “It is hard to be- 
lieve that so alive and likeable a person as Kenneth 
Brayshaw has died. He had an Eames-like under- 
standing of things that was both intelligent and skil- 
ful. He could understand any industrial or craft pro- 
cess on the briefest acquaintance and could often 
equal or exceed the performance of those with life- 
long experience in his first or second attempt at 
making anything. Drawing, woodworking, sailing, 
plastics moulding, machining, net making, precision 
casting — he had an immediate and sympathetic 
grasp of all these activities. This facility went with a 
quick perception of the practical and decorative 
possibilities of any medium. 


“He was just old enough to have known and re- 


In the van 
This adaptation of the Austin Seven and Morris Mini- 
Minor provides a compact 5-cwt van with a 464-cu ft 
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tained the protesting and tougher-minded attitudes 
of design in the ‘thirties which led him to oppose the 
teaching of styling and superficial design. He was 
one of the very few designers of his generation to 
dismiss the fashions of the ‘fifties in favour of the now 
emerging developments of ergonomic, systematic 
and scientific design. These he understood and en- 


couraged long before they received public attention.” 
MEETING 


Designers’ discussion 

The talk on Some Responsibilities of the Designer given 
by Paul Reilly, director, ColD, at the Royal Society 
of Arts recently was really only an excuse for the big 
guns of the Society of Industrial Artists to fire off a 
few amiable broadsides at one another during the 
discussion which followed. This was made clear by 
Mr Reilly before he began. 

Certainly there was no dissenting voice against 
his concise definition of the industrial designer and 
of his social responsibilities towards his client, his 
Mr Reilly 


ended his lecture by listing six Ts as the most neces- 


market, his times and his conscience. 
sary characteristics of a designer — ““ Technique, Tal- 
ent, Taste, Tact, Tenacity and Tongue”. 

During the discussion David Caplan made it 
clear that he thought that the possession of talent 
made up for many deficiencies in other directions, 
and suggested that there just was not enough talent 
about these days. He also delighted the audience 
with some outrageous comments upon the Philistine 
attitudes of clients and advertising agents, upon 
American ‘design factories’, and upon the kind of 
designer who takes all the Continental design jour- 
nals in order to find something to be derivative 
about. He rather capped his own comment by 
admitting what happened to him when he tried the 
experiment of avoiding all design reading for six 
months. He found that he was just old fashioned! 

From the rest of the entertaining — even suave 
exchanges in which Professor Misha Black, George 
Him, J. Beresford-Evans, W. M. de Majo and 


load capacity behind the driver. Its unladen weight is 12 
cwt, and it retails at approximately £ 360. 


Poster for print 
This poster announcing the Package Buying & Print 
conference was awarded second prize recently in a com- 
petition for students organised by the Institute of Packaging. 
It was designed by Peter Rae, 21, who is a student at the 
Wimbledon College of Art. 


F. H. K. Henrion figured, one serious difference 
arose. There seems to be a disquieting and un- 
necessary cleavage between graphic designers on 
the one hand and product designers on the other. 
Seen from the outside, the differences are more of 
emphasis and method than of principle, and it is to 
be hoped that healthy discussion within professional 
enclaves will not grow into, or ever be mistaken for, 
real professional jealousy and suspicion. 


L. BRUCE ARCHER 
EXHIBITIONS 
Electrifying BR 


British Railways is to hold an Electrification Exhibi- 
tion at Battersea Wharf, near Chelsea Bridge, from 
October 3 - 9. The display, which will include new 
electric locomotives, rolling stock and AC electrifi- 
cation equipment, is being organised by The Loco- 
motive and Allied Manufacturers’ Association of Gt 
Britain, and the British Electrical & Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in co-operation with the Brit- 
ish Transport Commission. 


ColID - at home 


The Design Centre comes to Liverpool exhibition (DESIGN 
139 34) was an exceptional success 
by more than 34,000 people 


it was visited 


a daily average of 
about 2,150. One comment on the exhibition sum- 


med up the general attitude: “a pity this is not 


permanent — and it is marvellous that so many shops 


continued on page 65 
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Many people are surprised about this. They think 


of FORMICA only in connection with their famous 
decorative laminates. FORMICA is actually the name 
of a company who manufacture a great many first rate 
products. Take those chairs for instance. They were 
made with FORMICA chair seats and backs. They are 
light, stackable, strong, virtually indestructible and 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth, These chair sets are 
supplied te manufacturers as shaped seats and backs, 
made by FORMICA LIMITED in 25 colours and patterns. 


FORMICA INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 


DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


make CHAIR SETS 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS 


For full information on any FORMICA product, please write to 


FORMICA LIMITED, De La Rue House, 84-86 Regent Street, London, W.1 Tel: REGent 8020 
* FORMICA is a registered trade mark 
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have put supporting goods in the windows”. 
For the Overseas Shopper is the title of a special exhibi- 


tion now on show at The Design Centre (the display 
closes on August 20). The goods exhibited there have 
been chosen for their British quality, and range from 
beer mugs and fishing rods io guns, binoculars and 
textiles. 

The Design Centre comes to Bristol will be on show at 
Jones & Co Lid of Bristol from September 29. The 
exhibition will be opened by Sir Gordon Russell, 
who recently retired as director, ColD. 


ColID - away 

The ColD’s display at the British Exhibition in New 
York, BELOW, was seen by more than 300,000 people. 
The stand, which was designed by Neville Ward 


and Alec Heath, showed a wide range of consumer 


The ColID stand at the British Exhibition, .Vew York. 


goods. Lord Rootes described the success of the 
ColD exhibit at a Press conference recently, and 
mentioned that “well over 1,000 genuine enquiries 


were received from people who wished to make con- 


Print team work 

Percy Lund, Humphries & Co Ltd, world famous for its 
high standards of design in printing and for the exhibitions 
of modern printing it has been holding at its London offwe 
since before the war, recently staged its first exhibition at its 
works in Bradford. Design in Printing, BELOW, showed 
the work of its own typographical design team. The mural 
in the background — a collage of printers’ waste sheets — 1s by 
Eduardo Paolozzi. Lund, Humphries’ house style was 
featured in DESIGN 108 44 — 46. 
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tact with the manufacturers of the goods on display”. 
A report on the exhibition as a whole will appear in 
a subsequent issue of DESIGN. 

The ColID has also selected (on behalf of the 
Board of Trade) the consumer goods that will be on 
show on the British stand at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto this month. These include car- 
pets, furnishing fabrics, furniture, kitchen equip- 
ment, etc. The display is designed by Leslie Gooday ; 
the exhibition is from August 24 — September 10. 


Athome... 
Business Efficiency 
3-12. 

Building Trades Exhibition, City Hall, Manchester, 
October 11 - 12. 

International Motor Exhibition, Earls Court, October 
19 - 29. 

Dairy Show, Olympia, October 25 — 28. 


Exhibition, Olympia, October 


...and abroad 

International Motor Show, Turin, November 3 — 13 
apply Associazione Nazionale fra Industrie Auto- 
mobilistiche e Affini, Corso Galileo Ferraris, 61, 
Turin). 

British Columbia International Trade Fair, Vancouver, 
May 3. 13, 1961 (apply Agent General, British 
Columbia House, 1-3 Regent Street, London, wl). 


Stainless steel international 

Canada’s National Industrial Design Council is to 
hold a photographic exhibition of Design in Stainless 
Steel, in the Design Centre at Ottawa, from Septem- 
ber 6 — October 5. A jury of Canadian design experts 
has selected the photographs of the products which 
will be on display there, and each firm or individual 
whose work is chosen for inclusion will receive a 
certificate. The aim of the exhibition, which is the 
first of its kind to be held in Canada, is “to salute the 
industrial designers, architects, manufacturers and 
architects who work with the material”. 


COMPETITIONS 


Colour relief prints 

The Victoria & Albert Museum has announced 
details of this year’s Giles Bequest competition for 
original colour relief prints from wood, lino and 
metal. There will be a first prize of £75, a second 
prize of £50, and a third prize of £30. The closing 
date for receipt of entries is October 31. Further 
details are available from the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, London sw7. 


Guild Mark awards 
The Furniture Makers’ Guild recently inaugurated a 
scheme whereby furniture designs are selected by a 
specially appointed jury for the award of a Guild 
Mark. The aim of the scheme is to “enhance the 
prestige of the British furniture industry and en- 
courage a high standard of quality by marking and 
recording for posterity British made furniture which 

. attains an outstanding degree of excellence in 
craftsmanship, materials, functional purpose and de- 
sign’. 

Several Guild Mark awards have already been 
made, and the latest designs to be selected are an 


A Guild Mark chair — see Guild Mark awards. 

armchair by Parker-Knoll Ltd, and an easy chair 
designed by Robert 
Lid. ABOVE, has a beech 
frame; the cushions are in Latex, and the covers are 


Heritage for George Stone 
Furniture This chair, 


fitted with zip fasteners. 


Paint symbol 


The newly formed Scottish Association of Paint 
Manufacturers held a competition recently for the 
design of a symbol. The competition was open to 


Scottish art schools and colleges, and the winning 


design, ABove, which has been adopted by the 
association, was designed by lan A. Robb of the 
Dundee College of Art. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Consumers’ international 

An international organisation, the 
Office of Consumers’ Unions (LOC U ) was establish- 
ed recently at The Hague, Netherlands, by delegates 


International 


from 16 non-profit-making, non-commercial con- 
sumer testing organisations in 14 countries. 

The main purpose of LOCU will be to act as a 
clearing house for consumer test methods, plans and 
publications. In addition, LOCU will assist con- 
sumer movements in other countries, and provide 
an information service covering efforts to raise con- 
sumer living standards throughout the world. 

Dr Colston Warne, president of the U S Consumers 
Union was elected president of the LOCU council. 
Caspar F. Brook, director of the British Consumers’ 

continued on page 67 
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Putting a business 
house style in order? 


This Spicers book deals with the first steps towards creat- 


ing a House Style of your own—good design applied to 

everything, from business stationery to delivery vans and S Pp ] C k R S 
factory signs—-that can help to give a consistent quality 

representation of a company to its customers. e 
The book shows, too, with actual printed examples, how Pl F b 

much is gained in quality, how much saved in cost when a us a ric 
single range of good papers—Spicers Plus Fabric—is 


chosen for every stationery item. 
This is a most helpful Spicers book—write for a copy (on PAP E R AN D 


your business heading please) and judge for yourself. 


Samples of *Plus Fabric’ Bonds, Banks, and Duplicator papers (white and tinted), for E N E LO P E S 


all printed and unprinted office uses mav be had from your supplier. ‘Plus Fabric’ 
is also available sensibly packaged in cartonned reams—quarto or foolscap. 


for business-like business stationery 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET * LONDON EC4 © BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN * ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Association Ltd was appointed treasurer, and Miss 
Eirlys Roberts, research director of Consumers’ As- 
a co-chairman of LOCU’s 
will 
in English, French and 


sociation Ltd, is to be 


technical exchange committee. also 
publish a monthly bulletin 
German), and its headquarters will be at 189 Harsten- 


hoekweg, The Hague, Netherlands 


Medical engineering course 

Three courses in a new combination of medical and 
engineering sciences are announced in the USA. 
These may be the means of overc oming the present 
inadequacies in the design of medical equipment 
discussed recently in (136 36-8). A joint 
course has been started by 
Fechnology and the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
Hospital leading to a master’s degree. Doctors and 
engineers are eligible and are at first taught separa- 
tely in each other’s subjects and then together in 
advanced engineering and medical research. It is 
hoped that the doctors “will lead in designing 
physiological research and the engineers in the con- 
ception and creation of instrumentation .. .° A 
similar course is starting at the University of Neb- 
raska. \ ‘bio-medical’ course for engineers only, 
being planned at Johns Hopkins University, is in- 
tended to train potential directors of bio-medical 


engineering departments. 


Design firm for Midlands 

Derek Hodgkinson, who has been staff designer to 
H. & R. Johnson since 1958, has left to become co- 
director of Argon Associates Ltd, a new industrial 
design organisation in Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

The directors state that the company “has been 
formed to promote design in industry and offer to 
manufacturers the services of professional designers 
and artists’. All designers employed by Argon As- 
sociates Ltd will be members of the Society af In- 
dustrial Artists; the firm will cover a wide design 
field, including ceramics, tiles, graphics, exhibitions, 
and furniture. The company’s address is 8 King 
Street, Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


Lens techniques 

With the support of a long-term grant from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
an optical design group is to be set up at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London, under 
Dr C. G. Wynne, of the Wray Optical Co, Ltd. 


European alliance 
At the invitation of the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Conseil Européen 
de la Construction Electro-Domestique brought to- 
gether in London recently manufacturers of dom- 
estic electrical appliances from the Common Mar- 
ket and Outer Seven countries. The Conseil con- 
sists of representatives of household electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers in Germany, France, Italy. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and_ the 
United Kingdom: representatives of similar organi- 
sations in Sweden, Finland, Denmark and Austria 
were also invited to the talks — a discussion of the 
technical, commercial and financial matters now 
affecting the industry. 

As a result of these meetings, manufacturers in 


Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Norway, and Austria 


The Drexel Institute of 


Show house bedroom 

Several of the award winning entries in the deal Home 
small house design competition have now been opened as 
show houses in various parts of the country. Designers from 
the ColD’s Record of Designers have supervised the 


furnishings (DESIGN 138 75). This bedroom, in a house 
in Pagham, was designed by Roger Worboys ; the furniture 


was selected from * Design Index’. 


have been invited to join the Conseil, forming an 
organisation which will represent the main countries 
of Western Europe concerned with the manufacture 


of household electrical equipment. 


Looking for the label 

Over 11 million Design Centre labels have been sup- 
plied to manufacturers since the labelling scheme 
was inaugurated at the end of 1958. This scheme 
enables manufacturers to attach the black and white 
triangular Design Centre label to any product which 
has been displayed in the Centre, and currently is in 
‘Design Index’. ‘The label therefore serves as a buy- 


ing guide, especially to out of London shoppers. 


Bristol Building Centre progress 

The Bristol Building Centre and Design Exhibition 
which started as a pilot scheme in a garage building 
in 1956, is now a permanent organisation occupying 
two and a half floors of a new office block in the 
centre of Bristol. The main function of this organisa- 
tion is its information service, based on a library 
containing over 6,000 sections of technical literature 
and a reference index (established with the help of 
The Design Centre in London) of goods which have 
been selected for ‘Design Index’. 

The Design Exhibition consists of a permanent 
display of CoID approved products. Although this 
display is smaller than that at the Haymarket, it 
nevertheless provides a display of a good cross section 
of industrial design which is being used more and 
more by local buyers and building owners. The 


centre also organises lectures and exhibitions. 


The organisation is non-profit making, and any 
surplus made each year is spent on improving the 
service, or in founding scholarships. Its governing 
body consists of many of the leading figures in design, 
building and industry in the Bristol region 


Plans are now being prepared for a new building 
in the centre of Bristol which, it is hoped, will pro- 


vide a much better service to exhibitors and the pub- 


lic in a building designed specially for the purpose. 


Summer in Massachusetts 

The theme of this year’s summer workshop, organ- 
ised by the design division of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, Boston, USA, is Designing with Neu 
Materials, Applications and Processes. Vhis course, which 
will run from September 8 
primarily 


18, is expected to appeal 
to engineers and industrial designers. 
Further details are available from Theodore S, Jones, 
director, Design Division, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Soldiers Field Road, Boston 34, Mass 


LETTERS 


The general consultant replies 

sir: L.. Bruce Archer, in his review of my exhibition 
held at the Institute of Contemporary Arts (DESIGN 
138 65) seems intent on drawing the wrong inference 
from it. At the invitation of the LCA I showed ex- 
amples of my work done over the last 20 years. The 
title was Designing Things and Symbols because, within 
the context of the ICA, this seemed to describe con- 
cisely its content. The subtitle The Work of a General 
Consultant Designer seems factual enough, secing that 
during that period I was mainly retained by Govern- 
ment departments, corporations and industrial and 
commercial firms to advise on any or all of the 
following: trademarks, house styles, publications, 
advertising, exhibitions, display, interiors, product 
design, packaging and transport. 

It is true that, like all the other members of this 
young profession, I have come from one field of de- 
sign (graphic) and gradually extended my practice 
to others. (There is up till now no training for 
general consultant designers anywhere.) Thus in 
a display of the work of the last 20 years it seems 
only natural that graphic design should predominate. 

In my consultancy work I have worked with and 
perhaps to some extent guided a very large number 
of specialist designers, ranging from engineers and 
architects to illustrators and photographers. It 
seemed, however, not within the context of a one- 
man show at an art institute to show too many 
samples of that kind of work. 

Mr Archer knows I was not so presumptuous as 
even to attempt to use this one-man show as a de- 
monstration of how a general consultant designer 
works with industry, or even to give a complete 
inventory of all the different ways in which the practi- 
tioners of this profession help many industries today. 

It is symptomatic that both design critics and 
teachers (and Mr Archer is both) are often out of 
touch with reality, ie ignorant of the way in which 
design problems have to be tackled in industry 
(usually for very good reasons). Thus, the display of 

continued on page 69 
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TIMELESS TREND 


DESIGN 
QUALITY 
VALUE 


Chairs for the Chairman 
—and the rest of the Board 


Your Directors can relax and plan in genuine comfort with really 
luxurious chairs! Whether it’s a ROUND-TABLE or square, plot 
your move towards comfort on a sound basis. Choose from the best 
selection. Here at Perrings, all the leading makes are displayed 

in Boardroom surroundings. Make a Chair...man’s move! 


THE CONTRACT DOIvViIiston OF 


JOHN PERRING 


13 BROMPTON ROAD KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 
Phone: KNIghtsbridge 9388 - 9159 
Furnishing Stores throughout Southern England 
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LETTERS continued 


the evolution of a circuit breaker leg (see illustra- 


tions BELOW) explains why it had to take six stages 
to arrive at the final, satisfactory and economical 
solution. (The saving on the new standard leg will 
amount to many thousands of pounds per year.) By 
showing in detail the evolution of a very small com- 
ponent I tried to imply the correspondingly much 
more complicated processes involved in designing 
larger units, consisting perhaps of two dozen small 
parts of this kind. This display was not attempting, 
as Mr Archer submits, “to inspire enthusiasm for 
the special contribution that the general consultant 
is supposed to be able to make to industry”. 

Every critic is entitled to his personal assessments, 
but they are not valid if his sights are set wrongly. 
This one-man show — at an art institute was not 
meant to sell or even explain general consultant de- 
sign to industry, but was a retrospective exhibition 
of my work, for what it is worth. (It is true that other 
journalists in various papers used this exhibition as 
a starting point to discuss the general consultant 
designer and his activities in more general terms. 

Just as Mr Archer flippantly brushes aside Sir 
Herbert Read’s foreword to my catalogue as “ta bit 
of nonsense”, so he tlippantly adds confusion to a 
situation which, if anything, needs clarification, by 


wilfully not adjusting his sights to the specific func- 


Redesign programme 
Various stages in the redesign of a circuit breaker leg for 
vee H. Hennion’s 
letter The General Consultant Replies 


George Ellison Ltd are shown here 
The original 


breaker feet, 1, were first redesigned as a single casting, 


which, while giving the required stability, was not very 
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tion and context of the exhibition 

Because I respect Mr Archer as a design critic I 
regret that in this instance he has failed our young 
profession and himself. 

F. H. K. HENRION 

35 Pond St, London, nw3 
Sir: L. Bruce Archer seems to have misunderstood 
F. H. K. Henrion’s exhibition Designing Things and 
Symbols. This was a retrospective exhibition of Mr 
Henrion’s contribution to design over many years, 
and not a reasoned argument about the role of the 
general consultant designer in industry. 

Mr Archer is of course entitled to his own opinion 
about Mr Henrion’s work, both as a general con- 
view Mr 
Henrion does not need me to defend him in this, but 


sultant designer and otherwise: in’ my 


itis a pity that Mr Archer has chosen to make this 
exhibition a target for an attack on the principle of 
general consultant design. A general consultant de- 
signer does not set out to be a man “who can turn 
his hand equally to all kinds of design’. By the SIA 
definition, he must be a specialist in at least one ma- 
jor field of design: he must also have a wide enough 
experience and knowledge of other fields of design, 
outside his specialist province, to be more than 
merely aware of the problems involved. 


The specialist product designer, therefore, may 


attractive. A second prototype, 3, was produwed in which the 
This 
proved too complicated and expensive to produce, and a third 
prototype, 4, was prepared. Meanwhile, however, research 
showed that a U’ section could replace the original tubular 
legs, and the foot design was adapted to hold the U' channel, 


fixing was concealed by a single separate casting 


well be capable of designing a package for his pro- 
duct, or producing an advertisement or poster, but 
it does not follow that he himself will do so. The im- 
portant point is that in the complexity of organisa- 
tions that make up modern industry, the design of 
products, their packaging, the trade marks, advertis- 
ing, stationery, showrooms, delivery vans, etc, must 
all be co-ordinated if utter design chaos is to be 
avoided and a rational appearance presented. If this 
problem is to be solved really effectively someone is 
required who, beside being an expert at some things, 
has more than a nodding acquaintance with all of 
the problems involved. The general consultant de- 
signer is such a person, and his method of practismg 
his profession has not been foisted upon industry by 
a few individuals; it has evolved because a real need 
exists, and this must be fulfilled. Jack of all trades 
if you like 
JOHN REID 


but Master of more than one! 


Chairman 
General Consultant Designers’ Group 
Society of Industrial Artists 
7 Woburn Square, wel 
Bruce Archer replies: “We seem to be at cross 
purposes. Perhaps I should make it clear that: 
“| My view of the role of the general consultant de- 
continued on page 71 


5. /t was then found that square tubing, giving more 
stability in a smaller diameter, had become available ; this 
made it possible to have two simple castings which could be 
screwed on either side of the legs from underneath, 6. 
Further experiments showed that one cast foot was sufficient, 
and that the back foot could be dispensed with, 7. 
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RACE 


cormorant 


strong, stable, 
foldable— 
and weatherwise 


The Race Cormorant-new 
folding chair, for indoor, 
outdoor and sea-going use. 
With solid afrormosia frame 


and afrormosia veneered 
laminated seat and back-for 
domestic use, bonded with 

a modern waterproof resin: 
for sea-going use, bonded 
with resorcinol resin. 

Comfort features: generous 
width, accommodating curves. 
Detachable cushions 


Race furniture 22 Union Road Clapham sw4 Tel. Macaulay 2215 7 


available as an optional extra. 


Write or telephone for full 


details of this and others in our 
complete range 


*Theatreland’, a poster designed for London 
Transport by H. Unger. It is one of the series of 
full colour prints of famous London Transport 
posters, which includes the work of Edward 
Bawden, R.A., John Minton, Mehnight 
hauffer, and many others. The average size of 
the prints ts 6" x 5". They can be obtained, price 
1s. each | postage 3d.) from the Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, Griffith House, 280 Mary- 
lebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
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LETTERS continued 


signer coincides exactly with that expressed in John 
Reid’s letter. 
“2 [criticised the exhibition, as I would criticise any- 
thing else, because it fails to uphold this view. 
Roger Coleman states in his introductory note to 
the Designing Things and Symbols catalogue that the 
theme of the exhibition was — “the role of the general 
consultant designer — and the exhibits have been 
selected in the perspective of this theme”. 
*3 These letters demonstrate that those who are too 
much on the inside cannot really see the impression 


given by the exhibition to outsiders”’. 


Planned solution 

sir: I recently needed an extra plan chest, about 
double elephant size, to keep at home. It had to be 
reasonably presentable as it was to be placed in a 
dining room. Most makers offered the same dreary 
of 
which has not changed this last half-century; prices 
ranged from {£30 to £38. Most of us who own this 


sort of chest know how difficult the drawers soon 


chest we are only too familiar with, the design 


become, through warping, shrinkage, etc. 

The cheaper of the two ‘contemporary’ designs 
for chests I was able to trace started at about £70, 
but gave less drawers and had other failings. 

I decided that the only thing to do was to design 
to my own requirements and have the chest made 
privately. As a result I now own, for a modest out- 
lay, a plan chest whose efficiency is a sheer delight. 
The secret of its ease of functioning and extremely 
modest cost is in the use of shelves instead of drawers. 
‘These shelves have a finger-grip in front and a nar- 
row strip of wood at the back. They slide smoothly 
in a U channel section of wood each side. A row of 
these channel strips is fixed down the inside of both 
sides of the chest, thus each shelf’s capacity can be 
as deep (vertically) or as shallow as required. (On 
most plan chests drawers are too deep and too few. 

The body and doors of this chest. which stands on 
adjustable legs, are made of blockboard, to avoid 
any warping later. Full length shelves are of thin 
blockboard, to reduce sagging to a minimum; half 
size shelves are plywood. (I find a greater use for 
smaller shelves than for large ones —one has nochoice 
in existing makes.) With large shelves only, the 
cost of manufacture is even lower. 


I had this plan chest constructed to my draw- 


David Caplan’ s plan chest (see Planned Solution) 


ings by the joinery department of a small firm of 
builder-decorators at a cost of £38. I feel sure that 
any firm manufacturing and marketing this type of 
plan chest would find it an excellent proposition as 
well as providing a boon to a great many designers 
and architects. 

i practise as a graphic designer and claim no 
knowledge whatever of furniture design; no doubt 
the expert in this field could improve vastly on my 
design, the elements of which are based on logic and 
commonsense and were to some extent ‘lifted’ (with 
his blessing) from George Him. But of course there 
is nothing particularly original about the whole 
thing; it ought to have been available to the public 
years ago. 

DAVID CAPLAN 
27 Great Ormond Street 
London, wel 


Legibility 
sir: Nobody minds very much when your art editor 
pats himself on the back for his choice of heading 
type, but many will agree with David Dewey 
pESIGN 137/78 
over-weight and crude. And your art editor is all at 
sea over the case of Plantin v Baskerville. Compara- 
tive readability is not a question of what the Medical 
Research Council thinks, but whether the majority 
of readers would find one face easier to read than 
the other, when both are printed on art paper. It is 
naive in the extreme to say that the only test is to 
ask a large number of people to take part in an 
experiment. Many people have in fact done this, 


that the lettering on the cover is 


over the years. And their findings have been the 
same as those of Noel Carrington and John Clare 
that Baskerville is not so effective on art paper. 

PATRICK MOXEY 

83a Elizabeth Street 

London, swl 


Sterling worth? 

sir: Ifthe new £1 note (pesicn 137/61) is a tangible 
expression of the worth of the £ sterling for some 
years to come, I despair. The notes look like what 
they are: one third of their predecessors in purchas- 
ing power, at their respective dates of issue. 

Apart from the shocking lettering — neither 
Roman capitals nor decent italics — and the mean- 
ingless curlicues which adorn it, the drawing of the 
Queen must surely rank among the worst ever pub- 
lished of the sovereign. Even the excuse of security 
cannot disguise a bad likeness, and many Dominion 
notes have superior portraits. 

Underlying the basic design are some off-centre 
shapes whose complete lack of relation to the en- 
forced symmetry of the main composition set on its 
meretricious diamond-type background indicates 
absence of purpose; the effort to square-up the leg- 
end until the words “sum of” defeat the artist and 
have to be filled with a senseless flourish 
is depressingly bad design. 

On the reverse, things are worse. A meaningless 
whirl of anti-photographic tints, symmetrical star- 
shapes and tiny panels overlying what appears to be 
a bad reproduction of a penny. Surely, we could 
have had something better after years of effort? 


... all this 


Granted, the 1928 design with its engravers’ 
gothic and copper plate was in need of replacement. 
But is the present effort the right move? 

EDGAR LEWY 

54 Aberdare Gardens 


London, nw6 


The status seekers 
Vance Packard, Longmans, £1 1s 
We in this country pride ourselves on the public 


eradication of class barriers, see it vindicated in a 
Royal marriage, and, though hereditary titles or 
inherited wealth still wield power, we believe in de- 
mocracy. Indeed we have often looked to the United 
States as an example of the model democracy at 
work. Vance Packard gives warning however, and 
says that, if the class system in Great Britain (among 
other countries) is more open than in the US, in- 
dustrial progress and the affluence which is an out- 
ward sign of its success must eventually mean that 
we will follow America to that farcical stage where 
lavish outward display of wealth or breeding be- 
comes a criterion of status; to the state of mind 
which judges status by the 500-dollar gold-plated 
tap in the bathroom. Whatever the American citizen 
does, what he says, what he wears, or eats, or 
drinks, marks him; the impression Mr Packard gives 
is one of “‘little circles and crowds picking and claw- 
ing at each other” to avoid getting snooted. 

Mr Packard’s book is absorbing and amusing and 
some of it is obvious. But there are lessons to be 
learnt, for example about the unscrupulous methods 
of the advertiser or the dangers of social ambition 
for its own sake; persuasion is easy once a pre-occu- 
pation with symbols has been instilled into the pub- 
lic mind. 

It is a wonder after reading this book that there is 
any incentive left to work to create products, or 
houses, or virtually anything which is conceived as an 
artistic expression, which is at the same time socially 
responsible. Mr Packard suggests that the dextrous 
management of sales is more important than the 
production of goods of quality, irrespective of any 
design standard. While it is unlikely that people in 
Britain swallow all adverts whole, the constant 
barrage of pretentious rubbish directed at us must 
inevitably have an effect. For a long time it has been 
the ambition of most Englishmen to have their sub- 
urban castles and to turn them into replicas of the 
stately homes; hence the appeal of suburban houses 
and the creation of the one-class neighbourhood, 
evident even in the New Towns. In America, “snob 
appeal = today’s home sweet home” and means 
“une maison ranch trés originale, avec 8 rooms, 24 
baths . . . 2-Cadillac garage . . . $21,990...” ora 
“love symbol”. Again, shopping for status provides 
the unscrupulous producer or retailer with plenty 
of suckers who will pay outrageous sums for expen- 
sive personal adornment, or the latest gimmick in 
labour-saving devices, or who will go to the other 
extreme and buy something invented in an earlier 

continued on page 73 
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Bon Voyage 
EASY 


to style 


HIGH 


impact 
resistance 


costs 


LESS 


Ca cs 


S.S. Oriana 


Fibreform mouldings are made MAIDEN VOYAGE 


from an exclusive material of strong 
cellulose fibres bonded with syn- 
thetic resins. They are strong—need 
no smoothing, readily take an air- EAS] LY 
dried or stove enamel finish or a 
bonded P.V.C. foil. Because they 
mould easily and accurately, we can finished with 
: produce quite large and complex 
so forms at low cost. P 

BiG We make television receiver cab- paint 

inets and backs —clock cases —car 
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components, nursery trays, and if or p.v.c. THE WORLD’S NEWEST LINER 
: you examine its possibilities —your foil 
¢ new products. Enjoy the distinction of being among the first to 


travel to Australia in oRIANA—the magnificent new 40,000-ton 
P & O-Orient Liner. Built at a cost of £14 million, 


specify 


she is splendidly appointed; has a speed of 27} knots, 


: 7 a and can carry 630 first class and 1,500 tourist class passengers 
is in superlative comfort. For details of available 

oh accommodation and fares for the maiden voyage sailing 
at apply Now to your Travel Agent or 


the fibrous plastic P:0-ORIENT LINES 


Fibre Form Ltd. 


Garratt Mills Trewint Street Earisfield London SW18 W/Mbledon 2386 7 14 Cockspur Street, London, SW1 WHi 4444 
Midland Factory: Lower Gornal Nr Dudley Worcs Sedgley 2766 7 130 Leadenhall Street, London, EC3 AVE 8000 
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BOOKS continued 


but less self conscious age. to display the ‘culture’ of 
its owner. 

Thus, the symbols, the racial stratification, *kul- 
ture kicks’ and the rest have created a society which 
cherishes freedom and democracy for its people, who 
have, however, little idea beyond their own limited 
sphere of how the other half lives, and who are end- 
lessly struggling upwards on a ladder which is 
supposed not to exist. Mr Packard is nevertheless a 


happy pessimist. AMON, 


Lettering on buildings 
Nicolete Gray, Architectural Press Ltd, £1 5s 
This is a book to be so full of 


facts and comments that it cannot be fully taken in 


read and re-read 


at one reading. Almost incredibly, it is the first book 
to deal comprehensively with architectural letter- 
ing: and “comprehensively” implies that it ranges 
from ancient Roman Inscriptions to neon signs mn 
Perspex. 

Its author is an historian, but this does not mean 
that she is obsessed with antiquity; on the contrary, 
her knowledge of the past enables her to make in- 
formed comparisons between old and new which 
are sometimes surprising and always stimulating. 

While the facts and the opinions in Letlering on 
Buildings are readily distinguishable, they are nicely 
intermingled, so that the book makes both scholarls 
and lively reading. Among the opinions, two which 
recur so frequently that it is clear they are strongly 
held. are these: that lettering on buildings in recent 
years has been unduly close to typographical styles: 
and that architects in Britain and America have 
followed too often, and too blindly, the ‘Trajan 
Column’ exemplar despite the fact that it is not 
“adaptable to vulgar intention” (“suitable in the 
street name plate discouraging on the public- 


house sign’’), and can become “very easily, preten- 


tious”. Mrs Gray argues, convincingly, that our ap- 


Staff work 

The photographs, most of them in colour, for this new book 
Thames 
staff 


on English Stained Glass (£5 
Hudson taken by Alfred Lammer, 


from 


were who 1s 


photographer to the ColD, 


English Stained Giass 
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Near- Trajan for Whitehall, anove; and BeLow, Eg yp- 


tian—in “a rare surviving example of street and lettering 


See Lettering on Buildings. 


ADELAIDE 8: 


planned as 


preciation of the formal beauty of Trajan has blinded 
us to the richness of our own English tradition in 
lettering — which is sad, because past centuries have 
produced more robust letter forms, more apt for 
architectural use, than Trajan. Uhese include chunk- 


Modern 


Sanserifs; and, most notably, Egyptians. If we are 


ier Romans, the and Fat-face varieties; 
to have better lettering in public places, we must 
have wider public interest in lettering, and this book 
is well suited to stimulate such interest: indeed, it 
has already done so by getting itself reviewed in the 
Sunday papers, for a non-specialist readership. 
The specialist, whether architect, industrial de- 
signer, or typographer, will not want to part with 
Lettering on Buildings once he has laid hands on it, thus 
justifying the author's hope that her book “‘may 
help to bring lettering back into the full life of the 
Modern Movement...” 

The illustrations are fascinating: they come from 
three continents, though the majority of them are 
English. They should prompt the making and pub- 
lishing of similar collections by others; there is still 
a wealth of unrecorded material in our towns, des- 
pite the inclusion of 269 pictures in this book. One 
must hope that the copies are bound as durably as 
possible, for cross-reference is frequently necessary 
between the text pages and those 269 pictures, which 
make up a separate art-paper section at the back of 
the book. 

It is hard to fault Lettering on Buildings, but there 
are a few small errors that should be corrected in 
later editions: and the dust jacket is certainly not 
the best thing Gordon Cullen ever did. 


ALEC DAVIS 


The English tradition in design 

John Gloag, Adam & Charles Black, £1 5s 

Originally published in 1947 as a Aing Penguin, this 
book 


development of architecture and its ancillary orafts 


was a handy guide for the layman to the 


from mediaeval times until the present. It is now 


issued in a considerably enlarged form with an ex- 


cellent selection of photographs. 


The reader is constantly reminded of the relative 
importance of the patron and the executant. There 
can be no doubt that when an enlightened patron 
knows just what he wants to do, can afford to do it, 
and can rely on sufhicient highly skilled craftsmen 
who understand and sympathise with his wants, a 
blossoming takes place. John Gloag’s interest in the 
eighteenth century inclines him perhaps to under- 
rate the achievement of mediaeval times. There have 
been few periods in any age or country where a 
wealthy patron gave such enthusiastic, knowledge- 
able and enlightened leadership to art and crafts- 
manship as did the Church in Western Europe from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. Even today, 
when so much has been destroyed, its quantity as- 
tounds us, and when we come to examine its quality, 
variety and virility it is difficult to imagine we shall 
ever see the like again. Lack of knowledge of Classic 
proportions and details is apparent in most of the 
great houses of the Elizabethan new rich, but the 
builders excelled themselves in the smaller manors 
and farmhouses which were erected by thousands in 
a very English simplified version of the Gothic 
tradition and furnished with sound, unpretentious 
oak. 

Luxury, which has been financed so often by 
tyranny, caused in the seventeenth century an 
obsession against all forms of pleasure and beauty, so 
deeply imbedded that traces of it still survive. But 
English commonsense prevailed, and Mr Gloag 
traces the development of specialisation which led 
to a perfection of making in the eighteenth century, 
stimulated by a critical aristrocracy who were keen- 
ly interested in architecture and garden design. They 
were followed again in Victorian times by a new- 
rich middle class, who over-reached the Elizabethans 
in ostentatious display. Today, money is largely in 
the hands of the working class. 

Painful efforts to try to improve on the lowest 
commercial standards of design and craftsmanship 
which followed the Industrial Revolution are being 
made, but will the new patrons learn to encourage 
fine things for their own sake? Unfortunately, the 
historical pattern gives little guidance in the en- 
tirely novel circumstances of today. 

GORDON RUSSELI 


The common market 

J.F. Deniau, Barrie & Rockliff, 15s 
Here is an intelligent author exceptionally ably 
translated — whose ostensible purpose is to discuss 
the structure and purpose of the Common Market. 
Had he commented only on the policies and insti- 
tutions which make this politic-economic entity work, 
nothing much would have been added to the ple- 
thora of printed matter on this well-worn topic. 

But Mr Deniau spares us from this disappoint- 
ment and proceeds to give a goodly dose of economic 
history and many shrewd comments on the econom- 
ics of large markets. Here and there he clouds the 
argument by touching on too many disparate con- 
cepts in a single, short chapter — when, for instance, 
he refers to staff training, a truly sub-lunary matter, 
in the context of the advantages of large markets 


continued on page 75 
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down the works. 


A yawn likethis... 
adds to your 
overheads! 


When a yawn like this engulfs a subordinate’s face, you 
know you are paying good money for sleep-working. 
But don’t blame your staff. Blame the seating. Bad seating 
sets up muscular strains, nerve tensions and harmful 
pressures on the respiratory and circulatory systems. The 
result: that familiar, not-quite-up-to-par feeling that slows 


Sensible seating is good business. And TAN-SAD seating 

is sensible because it’s scientific. Treat yourself and your 

staff to TAN-SAD seating and reap measurable rewards in 
greater output, livelier brains, 


TAN-SAD 


s The neatest, most compact and rigid system of its kind in 5/8" sq. 
7/8" sq. and 1'/,' sq. Steel couplings and grooved joining members. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO THE WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS LTO 


Rophic 


Modular Frame and Panel 


Construction System 


as 


FREE —a booklet that tells you 
all about TAN-SAD scientific 
seating. Just attach this coupon to 
your signed letterhead and mail 
it to 


TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) 
Lincoin House, 

296/302 High Holborn. London WC1 
Chancery 9231 /7 
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COUPLING UNITS IN SECTION 
- T 


on 


write for leaflet and samples 


TECHNIGRAPHIC BRISTOL LTD., CREWS HOLE ROAD, ST. GEORGE, BRISTOL 5 Tel. 51504 


FINEST 
QUALITY 
HAND-MADE 
SABLE ARTISTS 

BRUSHES 


| Perfection in brushes 
| that only an artist could 
understand — whether 
for water colour or oils 


The best that money can buy 


Write today for our fully illustrated catalogue. to :- 


A. S. HANDOVER LTD. 


: "The name that guarantees the brush” 
Angel Yard, Highgate High Street, London, 
Tel: MOUntview 0665 
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BOOKS continued 


For a work dedicated to a discussion of principles, 
such references read a little ‘off beat’. 

As a true protagonist, the author attributes the 
flattening out of peaks and troughs of the business 
cycle in the USA in recent years to the existence of 
a large single market. There may be much truth in 
his partisanship, but other factors such as the rise of 
the ‘service economy’, a decade of full demand and 
overfull employment, and much improved govern- 
mental controls, must have played a significantly 
larger part. 

Nonetheless, we must understand that here is a 
‘good European’ arguing a good case who is sincere 
in his convictions. I hasten to add that Mr Deniau is 
right — important causes need passionate advocates. 
And it has been due to the efforts of such and similar 
men that despite the difficulties, a new kind of cust- 
oms union has been established - one where “‘atten- 
tion has been devoted not only to the barriers bet- 
ween the European states but also to the effective 
balance of strength between the participants’. The 


Market, Mr 


rightly argues, has involved ‘‘a painstaking search 


realisation of the Common Deniau 
for a solution to the problems of each nation”’. 


NICHOLAS A. H. STACEY 


Neue mobel 5 

Editor Gerd Hatje, Alec Tiranti Ltd, {2 18s 6d 
Furniture once created by the designer-craftsman 
working in traditional materials has now become as- 
similated within our technological age, and design is 
becoming a highly specialised profession, with an 
ever increasing study of new man-made materials 
and production processes. Underlying the Modern 
Movement in furniture design is a fundamental sim- 
plicity, an awareness of ultimate function, a direct- 
ness in construction prescribed by machine manu- 
facture, and perhaps what is most important in our 
highly competitive industrialised society, an appreci- 
ation of economics. This rationalism in design is no 
mere style or passing fashion; it is irrefutably part of 
our dynamic scientific age. 

Neue Mobel 5 sets the stage of this exciting drama, 
with almost 400 photographs representing some of 
the best international designs produced in the last 
decade. It has been said that the magazines of today 
make the books of tomorrow, so that much that is 
illustrated will have been seen before. This book, 
however, is a valuable source of reference, dealing 
with most types of domestic and office furniture. 

Despite the apparent internationalism of the new 


aesthetic, national characteristics are still discern- 


Danish dining table and chair designed by Paul Kyaerholm, 
and illustrated in Neue Mobel 5. 


ible. Where hand manufacture is still an economic 
proposition, in Italy, for example, an extravagance 
in detailing is obvious. In more complex industrial- 
ised societies, ie America, Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Britain, excessive labour costs make 
directness and economy in design essential. Den- 
mark still possesses that happy mean of machine 
made and hand finished production. 

Worth noting are the contributions by Werner 
Blaser and Uli Weiser, illustrating the intellectual 
approach of the Swiss, while the softer lines of the 
‘teak clique’ are well represented by Finn Juhl and 
Arne Jacobsen from Denmark. From America the 
high degree of sophistication and mechanical inven- 
tion is illustrated in the work of Charles Eames and 
George Nelson. Britain is represented solely by the 
work of Robin Day and Robert Gutmann. Many of 
the finest designs that have appeared recently on the 
Continent are not included; no doubt the time lag 
between the conception of the book and the final 
publication date necessitated certain omissions. 

NIGEL V. WALTERS 


Accent 

The Journal of Leeds College of Art, Number 1, 3s 
Published by the students of Leeds College of Art, 
this new magazine states no policy other than being 
a forum of visual ideas. 

It presents a feature on university architecture by 
Sir Hugh Casson, an essay on Alan Davie and Action 
Painting by David Lewis, an outline of German archi- 
tectural education, a critical essay on present day 
Italian architecture and an account of the experience 
of designing railway carriages by Ellis Miles. 

The looks of the magazine are unassuming, direct 
and positively ‘ungimmicky’, in the rational tradi- 
tion of two outstanding architectural students’ pub- 
lications of research and enquiry: 
and the 1948 — 1950 Plan. 

Sir Hugh Casson’s theory on Landscape Architecture 


the pre-war Focus 


and the Campus deserves to be expanded further for 
the benefit of architectural students. David Lewis’ 
essay on Alan Davie, written with intensity and 
sympathy provides the kind of insight on methods 
and attitudes of action painting too often clouded in 
almost mystical jargon. The German contribution 
on architectural education is a comparative frame 
of reference valuable to teachers and students, and 
the excellent account of the joys and frustrations 
encountered in designing railway carriages is the 
kind of clear progress report to be read at the begin- 
ning of one’s practice as a designer. The essay on 
mid-century Italian architecture touches on that pec- 
uliar Italian weakness: form for form’s sake and the 
absence of a serious social architecture, meaning per- 
haps that every society gets the architecture it de- 
serves, GERMANO FACETTI 
The Layton annual awards 1960 
C. @ E. Layton Ltd, £2 2s 
“This is the sixth year of the Layton Annual Awards. 
The aim of the sponsors remains as it always has 
been: to promote and encourage the improvement 
of Press advertising techniques.” 

This quotation prefaces the latest annual and a 
very worthy aim it is, but the results, alas, still fall 


ICI Paints Division select [BM 650 ‘TAPE’ COMPUTER 


»* 


Advertisement for 1B M United Kingdom Ltd, designed 
by Jaspar Blackall ; the drawing is by Amstutz. (See the 
Layton Annual Awards 1960. 


short of a reasonably high standard. Looking through 
this volume one is surprised to see the old familiar 
formulae still very much in use: the squared up half- 
tone topped and tailed by headline and copy, and 
in many cases the visual image of the advertisement 
not related at all to the idea or selling point. Time 
and time again the impact is lost and interest flags 
or the work is flagrantly vulgar. This could be over- 
come if the problems were more thoroughly ana- 
lysed and new dynamic techniques were brought in 
to integrate the visual and copy theme. Some of the 
techniques seen in this book look quite well on art 
paper, but are almost destroyed when reproduced 
on newsprint. The general lack of originality in most 
of these designs, their tiredness, dullness and familiar- 
ity stress the gap between present day Press advertise- 
ments and other forms of graphic design. Even the 
challenge of this annual competition has failed really 
to stimulate the young designer or stir the established 
ones from their comfortable places. There is still 
plenty of room at the top. 

One or two of the designs, however, though not 
included among the winners, are conspicuously 
good. 1B M Data Processing, ABove, isexcellent. Jaspar 
Blackall has achieved the right visual impact and 
has related the design to the copy most successfully. 
It would appear equally well on newsprint. Sunday 
Graphic (Group F, page 90) has real distinction. It is 
simple, bold and eye-catching — a perfect tie-up 
between picture and copy. Grant's Standfast Whisky 
Group A, page 25) also succeeds technically and 
has strong visual impact. This whole campaign is 
forceful and witty, although designed for small 
spaces. Compare its overall effect with one repro- 
duced on the same page for Australian wines! The 
one elates, the other depresses. Lastly I would men- 
continued on page 77 
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LAYLASTI 


This plastic/metal trimming material has become the 
obvious choice for trimming articles produced on high- 
speed production lines. Its flexible nature facilitates ease 
of application and greater freedom from damage, mak- 
ing this material a truly economical embellishment. 
For further information concerning our large range of 
sections, pre-forming facilities, etc., please ask for our 
Brochure publication 1001. 


(Claylastic is protected by British Patent No. 801934) 


HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT LTD. 


WELLESBOURNE WARWICK ENGLAND 
Telephone: Wellesbourne 316 Telegrams: ‘Clatonrite’ Wellesbourne 
76 


Fine Printing 


Colour Printers by precision Methods of Letterpress and 
Lithography, with a design service of outstanding merit, 
available for submission of ideas for Leaflets, Brochures, and 
Catalogues, specimens available from : 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD. 
Head Office and Factory, Kings Norton, Birmingham 30 
Telephone No. KIN. 2262 
London Office: STUART HOUSE, | TUDOR STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
Telephone No. Fleet Street 1379 
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College of Art 7 
: By National Diploma 


BOOKS continued 


tion Tom Wolsey’s Walk the Barratt Way, BELow, 
which is fresh, topical and wonderfully all-of-a- 
piece. 

It is a pity that the illustrations and the book itself 
are not larger. It would have been interesting to 


Barratt 


Bway 


Advertisement for W. Barratt & Co Ltd, designed by Tom 
Wolsey, and reproduced in The Layton Annual Awards 
1960 


have had newsprint sections with fold-out pages so 
that some of the advertisements could have been 
reproduced full size. As it is, the copy is very diff- 
cult to read. The best work in this book, however, 
encourages one to believe that advertising by the 
Press itself will rise above the mediocre before too 
long, for it still leads in the field. 


ERIC AYERS 


Safety in print - wire stitching machines 
The British Federation of Master Printers 
The British Federation of Master Printers is to be 
congratulated on its production of a range of Safety 
and Health publications in the form of leaflets and 
booklets, and it is to be hoped that other industrial 
federations will do likewise. Accident prevention is a 
diflicult problem in which there are no easy solutions, 
and no simple decisions or improvements to produce 
dramatic results; continuous publicity and repeated 
restatements of principles and methods are the only 
ways, like water dripping on a stone, to wear away 
and reduce accident percentages. 

As such, this booklet, Safety in Print - Wire Stitching 
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Machines, will help, particularly with its straight- 
forward restatement of “safe working methods’. It 
is, however, rather expensively produced upon good 
art paper, and one wonders whether it is really worth 
while to use six pages showing almost identical 
guards for the German Brehmer machines which 
have already been mentioned and illustrated on the 
preceding six pages for the British Brehmer Ltd’s 
machines; a most peculiar anomaly in price is also 
evident — an apparently identical pair of guards is 
said to cost £4 10s for the British machines and 
£10 10s for the German models. In its introduction 
the report states that “until quite recently the guard- 
ing attached to the head of wire stitching machines 
has been totally inadequate at the front and practi- 
back 


wonders whether the above mentioned six pages 


cally non-existent at the and _ sides”; one 
might have been more fruitfully used in showing 
pictures of various machines for which guards are 
not yet provided by the manufacturers (presuming, 
that is, that there are still some machines in this 
category 

In its introduction the report also mentions two 
main causes of accidents, the second of which is “the 
unintentional operating of the treadle while remov- 
ing a faulty or jammed stitch or carrying out other 
tasks”; 


switch off the power before getting at the machine 


but apart from pointing out the need to 


and indicating that long nose pliers or a suitable 
plastics stick are the best tools for removing jammed 
stitches, the report gives no other attention to this 
second major cause. The reader infers, perhaps 
rightly, perhaps wrongly, that the design of some 
machines must leave the operating treadle in a pro- 
truding position where it may be operated all too 
easily by mistake. Perhaps the booklet could have 
devoted more attention to this design problem. 
However, such criticisms should not detract from 
the excellent presentation of material and the in- 
fluence which such booklets can have in persuading 
the users of such machines to provide the expendi- 
ture required to purchase the necessary guards and 
other safety devices. B. SHACKEI 


Advanced structural design 

Cynil S. Benson, B. T. Batsford Ltd, £2 10s 

This book is intended as a practical manual of design 
for a wide range of users, from practising structural 
and civil engineers to builders, architects and stu- 
dents. The emphasis throughout is on producing 
sound conservative designs using a largely empirical 
and non-mathematical approach, and consequently 
the book cannot be considered suitable for use by 
the, unfortunately, very few engineers who have had 
the benefit of a rigorous university training. 

The book is well laid out and the argument is in 
all cases easy to follow. The diagrams and drawings 
are for the most part adequate and of generous size, 
but one or two of them, particularly in the chapter 
on steel bunkers, are not easy to follow. A slightly 
more aggressive type for the lettering would have 
helped a great deal. 

This book, however, is badly needed. It is for the 
practising engineer and student, and not for the 
highly theoretical advanced worker, and although 
no breathtaking conceptions such as those of Pier 


Luigi Nervi and Felix Candela are likely to be pro- 


duced by its readers, neither should any block of 
flats designed by them collapse like a pack of cards 


when the first train thunders past JOHN CORBETT 


This month's cover 
This month’s cover was designed by Richard Negus 
and Philip Sharland; they both trained at the Cam- 
berwell School of Arts and Crafts, and subsequently 
worked with the headquarters’ staff of the Festival of 
Britain organisation. They went into partnership as 
free lance graphic designers in 1951, and have done 
work for leading advertising agencies, and national 
corporations, including BO 


Addendum 
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DESIGN 123 25-6). 


398: the German washing machine by 
Gebr Sharpf Komm-Ges was designed by Erich 
Slany. 


DESIGNERS in this 

Alan Ball: Colin Beales; Gerald R. Beech; 
Protessor Misha Black, 
OBE, RDI, PPSIA, MinstRA; Jaspar Blackall; John Brownsword; 
Richard Chick, msta; David Collins 
George Daulby usta; Tom Eckersley, one, rsta; Alan Fletcher, 


Dennis Bailey arca 
Guy Bellamy; J. Beresford-Evans, psta 
David Caplan, rsta 
akc a; Colin Forbes; Abram Games, opr, rot, rsta; Leslie 
Lucy Haltord; Elizabeth Handley; Ray- 
Alec Heath, psta; Henrion, 


MBE, RDI, Robert Heritage 


Crooday, ARIBA, PSIA 
mond Hawkey, ARCA, MSIA 
, DesRca, George Him, 
risa; Derek Hodgkinson, msia 
King; A. B. Kirkbride; Eric 
Majo, mar, esta: Leshe 
Stanley Morison, Rot 


Jack Howe, prima, psia: Sydney 
Lyons, FRIBA, W. M. de 
Derek Mills; George 


Alastan Morton, apt, 


ombie, MSta 
Mitchell, pesrea 
rsta: Reginald Mount, usta; Richard Negus, wsta; Eduardo 
Paolozzi; B. Petts; Ernest Race, Michael Richmond; 
lan A. Robb; Martyn Rowlands, wsta; Philip Sharland, ; 


RDI, PSIA 


Sur Basil Spence, RA, PPRIBA, PRIAS, RDI, PSIA, R, Stennett- 
John Voelcker 


Willson, wsta; John Tandy, Dewi-Prys Thomas 


Nigel Walters, rsia; Neville Ward, aria, J. K. White, 
Tom Wolsey, Roger Worboys, arma; Arthur 
Wright, 


MANUFACTURERS in this issue 

Aladdin Industries Ltd, Aladdin Building, Greenford, Middx 

Atcost Ltd, Paddock Wood, Kent 

Britax (London) Lid, Chertsey Rd, Byfleet, Surrey 

Richard Chick Ltd, 396 City Rd, rel 
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DESIGNER 


The Advertising Branch of BEA is responsible for 
the creation and maintenance of the Corporation’s 
house style; for example, in Sales Offices, aircraft 
and vehicle markings, and a wide range of graphic 
work, as well as in advertising. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Young and versatile + General education to at least GCE 
designers, not over ‘O’ standard is necessary. 
30 are invited to + MSIA, ARCA or a professional 
apply for the ap- qualification in architecture is essen- 
pointment of a male tial. 

ADVERTISING + Several years’ experience in a wide 
OFFICER range of design work is desirable. 
(DESIGN) + Knowledge of one or more European 

on the industrial languages will be advantageous. 


design staff of the SALARY RANGE 


Advertising Branch 


in London. £920- él 190 


Specimens of work are not required in the first instance but full 
details of training and experience should be sent to: 


PERSONNEL OFFICER (CENTRAL LONDON), 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
14 20 REGENT ST. LONDON sw! 


Walkers 


(SHOWCARDS) 


BERBERS 
SERB 


Gaybel* Satin (established 1934) for quality 
upholstery and curtaining. In Gaybe/ we have achieved that 
absence of shininess most rayons have, or of the 
hairy face associated with some cotton satins. Retailing about 
25 — a yard. Available now in 15 colours. On view at 
Gayonnes Ltd, 22 Grafton Street (off Bond Street) London W1 


* Gaybel is a registered trademark of Gayonnes Ltd London 


designers| 

makers of point of sale 
units in Wood, tube, 

sheet metal, wire 


SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE $433 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates: 1s 3d per word (minimum, 20s). Box numbers 1s extra. Copy: Last date for copy is 10th of month preceding date of issue 


Situations vacant 


COMMISSIONS FOR ARTISTS (Stall or Freelance). Ex- 
panding Design House with substantial resources 
wishes to meet more top-flight artists to discuss spare 
capacity and also an executive. Please write with 
details: Box 448, Design, 28 Haymarket, London, 


AN OPPORTUNITY to teach technical subjects in 
secondary schools. The London County Council will 
be pleased to consider applications for salaried 
appointments in its teaching service from men wish- 
ing to teach woodwork, metalwork, technical draw- 
ing or engineering subjects. To meet in particular 
the needs of men in industry with little or no teaching 
experience a full-time residential course (two weeks 
commencing on 29 August 1960 and a further week 
in December), has been arranged at Shoreditch 
lraining College, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, 
Egham Surrey. Accepted candidates for appoint- 
ment will be paid from the beginning of the course. 
Jurnham Scale (£558 £1,051 including London 
allowance) — commencing salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. Qualifications needed 
are Higher National Diploma with at least two 
years’ industrial experience or Higher National 
Certificate or an appropriate Full Technological 
Certificate of Citv and Guilds of London Institute 
with at least five years’ experience. The fee for the 
course is £22 los, £10 of which will be refunded 
together with reasonable travelling expenses, on 
satisfactory completion of the course. For further 
particulars and application form send a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to Education Officer 
ISI D 1695/8), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
stl immediately. 


County Borough of Great Yarmouth Education 
Committee 

GREAT YARMOUTH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAPTS 
Principal: William Corrie, ARCA, NRD, ATD 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
teachers (ARCA, ATD or equivalent) for the full-time 
post of Assistant in the Dress and Women’s Crafts 
Department (Salary Grade A of the Burnham Tech- 
nical Report 1959). The successful applicant will be 
expected to teach dressmaking and design to the 
level of the Ministry’s Intermediate and C & G Final 
Examinations. Application forms may be obtained 
from the undersigned and should be returned with- 
in two wecks from the appearance of this advertise- 
ment. D. G. Farrow, Chief Education Officer, Edu- 
cation Offices, 22 Euston Road, Great Yarmouth. 


London County Council 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR THE FURNISHING TRADES 
Required in September. Part-time teacher of Draw- 
ing and Design, for two whole days per week, know- 
ledge of furniture essential. Remuneration £6 15s 
per day. Apply Principal of College (FE3a_ 10/1597 
/ 8). Pitheld Street, Shoreditch, London n1. 


London County Council 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Required as soon as possible Head of the Book Pro- 
duction Department (Grade 111) for 6/10ths of full- 
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time. Must have practical experience of book pro- 
duction and typographical design. Burnham scale 
salary 6 10ths £1,800 £0 to £1,950 plus Lon- 
don Allowance. Application forms from Secretary at 
School, (FE3a,D 1512 8, Southampton Row, 
wel, to be returned within 14 days. 


London County Council 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS 
Required in September (a) lecturer and senior lec- 
turer in Typographic Design both with wide com- 
mercial experience of advertising and book typo- 
graphy and sound knowledge of printing processes ; 
(b) lecturer in Commercial Design with good pro- 
fessional experience of graphic and advertising de- 
sign and sound knowledge of processes of reproduc- 
tion. Maximum salary (including London allow- 
ance) £1,801] for senior lecturer and £1,001 for lec- 
turer. Good opportunity for continuance of private 
work. Application form and further particulars from 


Principal (FE3a D, 1598, 8), Back Hill, ec. 


Portsmouth Education Committee 

PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF ART 

Department of Decorating and Signwriting. Re- 
quired, an Assistant Grade B to teach Decoration 
and Signwriting subjects up to National Diploma in 
Design Level. Applicants should be well qualitied 
and preferably have Industrial and Teaching Ex- 
perience. Salary Burnham Scale. Application forms 
and further particulars, may be obtained from the 
Registrar, College of Art, Guildhall Square, Ports- 
mouth. 


ACCOUNTS CLERK, lady, with at least five years’ ex- 
perience. Able to type. Neat, accurate and efficient 
worker. Good pay and prospects. Five day week. 
Holiday arrangements honoured. Interesting work. 
\pply Miss Villis, London Typographical Designers 
Limited, 131 Victoria Street, swl. 


Situations wanted 


PRODUCT DESIGNER, MSIA, 37, Engineer trained, 
available for senior or executive position. 16 years 
industrial design experience at home and abroad 
including staff! and consultant practice. Has de- 
signed most types of domestic appliance in high 
quantity production. Fully conversant with Exhibi- 
tion, Packaging and technical literature design. 
Returning end of July from designing contract in 
Rhodesia at salary of £2,000 p.a. Box 446, Design, 
28 Haymarket, London, sw1. 


ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURAL /INDUSTRIAL — DESIGN 
experience and qualifications are offered by DesRCA 
32) seeking position in staff or consultative capa- 
city in order to apply ideas and experience gained 
by work in metals and plastics industries. Box 450, 
Design, 28 Haymarket, London, sw. 


Miscellaneous 


AEROFOAM can supply made-to-measure Dunlopillo 
latex foam seat panels covered in any material to fit 


on your frames — or loose cushions covered or un- 
covered — or just the Dunlopillo — or even just the 
advice — or bench seating anywhere. Aerofoam Ltd, 
19-27 Cricklewood Bdy, Nw2. Gia 9844. 


PICTURE FRAMES of all types made. The largest stock 
in London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kens- 
ington. Telephone park 4349 


Shipping and packing 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should con- 
tact Davies Turner & Co Lid, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London swl, stoane 3455, for details o 
DIRECT ROAD SERVICE. 


Prototypes and model making 


METAL WIRE TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 
your prototypes and or production runs. Holborn 


Metal Works. CAN 8042. 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquir- 
ies for architectural, engineering, experimental and 
ship models; production runs of advertising units in 
rubber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 
> and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 
EusTON 7617 and 1981. 


MASTERMODELS LTD cater for the needs of those who 
require quality, service, and delivery in the follow- 
ing field — scale models for display and technical 
sales, industrial prototypes large or small, precision 
and general pattern making, Keller models, vacuum 
forming and tools, Greenhill Crescent, Harrow, Mid- 
dlesex, HARrow 2428 


YOUR PATTERNS, designs executed in plaster. Moulds 
for fibreglass. Prices moderate. Nothing too small. 
Box No. 452, Design, 28 Haymarket, London swl. 


Printing and publications 


KINGS NORTON PRESS (1947) LTD. Fine colour Printers 
have installed yet another Precision Letterpress 
Printing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our 
design service is available for submission of ideas, for 
Leaflets, Brochures and Catalogues, either by Letter- 
press or Litho. Specimens available from Factory 

Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. Telephone: Kincs 
Norton 2262. London Office Stuart House, | 
Tudor Street, London Tel: Street 1379. 


Commissions and contracts wanted 


DESIGNER TYPOGRAPHER wishes to contact small 
manufacturer or printer who can use his services on 
a free-lance basis. Box 449, Design, 28 Haymarket, 
London, sw]. 


YOUNG DESIGNER, shops, interiors, exhibitions, furni- 
ture, wishing to establish himself, requires commis- 
sions. Association with designer considered. Box 451, 
Design, 28 Haymarket, London, sw1. 


classified advertisements continued on page 80 
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advertisements continued from page 79 


DESIGN ASSOCIATES. This new design group provides 
a complete service, from initial design to final execu- 
tion, for interiors, furniture, lighting and industrial 
products. Showroom, studio and workshop at 19a 
Shrewsbury Road, w2. cun 9182. 


SAVILLE ROW FOR surTs? Then Harold and Mary 
Brend, Design Consultants, for your well-dressed 
product. Packaging, print, display in London, Mid- 
lands, E. Anglia. Ring Harold Brend, msta. Letch- 
worth 1237. 


Design development 
DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT An idea is one thing — develop- 
ing it to the production stage is quite another! Our 
experience in all production techniques in metals 
and plastics, supported by our design and prototype 
facilities, enables us to offer a first class service in 
this field. R. J. Emery and Company, Studio Two, 
Brownfields, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Tel Wel- 
wyn Garden 6500 and 4720. 
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NEW BINDERS FOR Design 


Attractive binders which will hold 12 issues are now available. They are 
covered in green linen, gold blocked on front and spine. Binding is by 
wires inserted vertically through the pages of the magazine and secured 
in metal pillars. This method holds the magazine firmly without damage 


and permits easy insertion 
and removal. Instructions 
are given with each binder. 


13s each or 14s 6d post free in 
the United Kingdom from the 
Business Manager, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London SWI 


DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design. The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, London swl (Scottish Committee: 46 West George Street, Glasgow C2) by Her Majesty's Stationery Office 


Printed in England by Tillotsons (Bolton Lad, Bolton and London 
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Men of Distinction prefer 


SWEDISH FURNITURE 


for Executive Offices 


See the full range ct 


BLOCK & ANDERSON 


London Sales Office: 58-60, Kensington Church Street, Londor, W.8. Telcghone: WEStern 7250 (10 lines) 
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